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If  I  might  give  a  short  hint  to  an  impartial  vriter  it  voould  be  to  tell  him  his  fate.  If  he  resolves  to  venture  upon  the  dangerous  preeipiee 
of  telling  unbiassed  truth,  let  htm  proclaim  war  u>Uh  mankind— neither  to  give  nor  to  take  quarter.  If  he  tells  the  crimes  qf  great  fiisa,  thsf 
fall  upon  him  vsith  the  iron  hands  of  the  lavs;  if  he  tells  them  of  virtues,  vshen  theg  have  ang,  then  the  mob  attacks  him  with  slander.  But  if 
he  regards  truth,  let  him  expect  martgrdom  on  both  sides,  and  then  he  mag  go  on  fearless.— Dm  ¥om. 


POLITICAL  AND  SOCIAL. 


NOTES  AND  COMMENTS. 

The  news  from  China  is  so  satisfactory  that  super¬ 
stitions  persons  might  be  inclined  to  bet  something 
upon  a  turn  for  the  worse  in  the  next  instalment  of 
intelligence  received.  The  telegrams  received  at  the 
Foreign  Office  from  Mr.  Wade  confirm  all  the  previous 
statements  of  Chinese  concessions  that  had  reached  this 
country  through  non-official  channels.  A  mission  is  to 
be  despatched  to  England  with  a  letter  of  apology  for 
the  Yunnan  outrage ;  another  mission  (already  on  its 
way)  will  be  permitted  to  visit  the  scene  of  Mr.  Mar- 
gary’s  murder,  and  to  this  latter  mission  a  safe  passage  to 
the  “  frontier  of  Burmah  and  across  it  will  be  guaranteed.  *’ 
But  the  two  chief  acts  of  reparation,  the  Govern¬ 

ment  at  Pekin  has  endeavoured  in  other  ways  to 
testify  to  its  yielding  spirit.  On  the  28th  of  last  month 
a  decree  was  issued  ordering  the  Foreign  Office  to  con¬ 
sider  with  the  other  Departments  the  question  “of 
personal  intercourse  with  the  foreign  representatives.” 
Of  course  “consideration”  may  cover  evasions,  but  it 
must  be  acknowledged  that  to  the  Chinese  the  change  is 
vast,  and  can  hardly  be  taken  without  some  thought  for  its 
immediate  consequences.  The  same  thing  may  be  said 
of  the  revision  of  taxation  on  foreign  trade,  upon  which 
Mr.  Hart,  the  Inspector-General  of  the  Imperial  Cus¬ 
toms,  has  been  ordered  to  report.  This  process  of 
consideration  and  change  cannot  bo  effected  on  the 
instant,  and  until  this  has  been  done,  no  steps  are  to  be 
taken  for  the  regulation  of  the  Burmo-Chinese  frontier 
trade,  upon  which,  in  due  time,  a  British  representative 
and  a  Chinese  official  are  to  come  to  an  understanding. 
There  are  still,  therefore,  opportunities  for  vexatious 
delays,  which  will  assuredly  1^  seized  from  time  to  time 
by  the  reactionary  party  at  Pekin  ;  but  the  ice  has  at 
least  been  broken,  and  by  firm,  patient  pressure  we  may 
hope  to  prevent  the  frost  from  hardening  again. 

The  visit  of  the  Emperor  William  to  Milan  would 
have  been  more  brilliant  as  a  spectacle  if  it  had  been 
made  a  fortnight  earlier,  and  had  caught  the  last  gleam 
of  autumnal  brightness  in  the  Lombard  capital.  It 
would  have  been  more  significant  as  a  political  event  if 
Prince  Bismarck  had  •  been  able  to  accompany  his 
Sovereign,  and  had  given  the  lie  thus  to  the  fertile 
pitramontane  inventions  which  rest  on  the  theory  that 
iu  spite  of  compliments  and  courtesies  there  is  a  real 
separation,  not  only  in  means  but  in  aims,  between  the 
German  and  the  Italian  Governments.  No  such  real 
alienation  exists,  but  the  assertion  that  it  does  has  not, 
unluckily,  been  confuted  by  the  circumstances  of  the 
Imperial  visit.  As  a  Court  pageant  it  was  very  magni¬ 
ficent,  and  as  a  symbol  of  the  real  unity  of  interest  and 


friendliness  of  feeling  between  the  German  and  Italian 
peoples  it  was  full  of  interest.  But  what  there  was 
most  need  should  be  demonstrated  to  the  world — the 
unity  of  purpose  and  action  of  the  Governments,  which 
should  more  thau  ever  be  made  clear  now  in  view  of  the 
events  that  are  happening  in  Bavaria — this  we  look  for 
in  vain  in  the  gorgeous,  and,  to  say  the  truth,  the 
tedious  tale  of  the  Emperor’s  reception  that  wo  find  in 
the  columns  of  the  morning  newspapers. 

Holland  has  lately  been  rather  unfortunate  in  her 
foreign  policy.  Sometimes  her  steady-going  prudence 
appears  to  have  deserted  her;  sometimes  she  is  the 
victim  of  the  insolent  aggression  of  others.  Her 
attempted  conquest  of  Atchin  is  not  yet  an  accomplished 
fact,  and  now  there  is  some  danger,  as  it  seems,  of  her 
•being  involved  in  a  quarrel  wit'i  Venezuela.  The  Vene¬ 
zuelan  Republic  is  one  of  the  least  creditable  of  South 
American  States,  and  the  scandalous  dishonesty  with 
!  which  her  foreign  creditors  have  been  treated  for  years 
past  should  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  the  misdeeds 
of  Honduras  are  remembered.  A'  year  ago  one  of 
the  periodical  revolutions  of  Venezuela  broke  out,  and 
the  Government  illegally  seized  and  confiscated  a  Dutch 
vessel  on  the  pretence  that  it  had  come  near  the  coast 
with  a  view  to  aiding  the  insurgents,  though  no 
blockade  had  been  proclaimed,  and  the  Government  had 
even  exhorted  foreign  Powers  not  to  recognise  the  rebels 
as  belligerents.  This  led  to  a  rupture  of  diplomatic 
relations ;  but  the  Dutch  did  not  actively  resent  the 
wrong,  although  their  colony,  the  Island  of  Cura9oa, 
lies  close  to  the  Venezuelan  coast,  and  the  Venezuelan 
ports  had  beou  closed  to  its  trade.  A  short  time 
ago  Venezuela,  apparently  convinced  that  HoUand  was, 
as;  M.  Lemoinne  says  of  England,  plongee  dans 
son  economies  had  actually  the  impudence  to  send 
an  envoy  to  the  Hague  calling  upon  Holland  to  pay  all 
the  expenses  of  the  rebellion  and  to  dismiss  the  Governor 
of  Cura9oa,  to  expel  the  Venezuelan  refugees,  and  punish 
the  citizens  of  the  Colony  who  had  not  spoken  with 
proper  respect  of  the  Venezuelan  President.  These 
demands  not  being  granted,  the  Venezuelan  envoy  left 
the  Dutch  capital  in  a  huff,  and  Venezuela  threatens,  it 
is  said,  to  seize  Cura^oa  and  sweep  Dutch  commerce 
out  of  the  Caribbean  Sea.  We  do  not  think,  however, 
that  the  Hollanders  are  quite  so  patient  as  to  submit  to 
this. 


Meetings  of  Turkish  bondholders  have  been  held 
during  the  week,  but  as  the  hopes  of  one  section  rise 
the  hopes  of  another  section  necessarily  fall.  What  is 
good  for  the  specially-secured  bondholder  is  not  so 
clearly  good  for  the  bondholder  in  the  general  debt. 
The  loans  of  1854, 1858,  and  1871  were  raised  on  special 
securities.  For  those  of  1854  and  1871  it  was  arranged 
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that  the  Khedive  should  pay  out  of  his  tribute  direct 
into  the  Bank  of  England.  The  interest  on  the  bonds 
of  1858  was  made  a  first  charge  on  the  customs  and 
the  Government  octroi  levied  at  Constantinople.  The 
holders  of  these  secured  bonds,  who  met  on  Thursday 
at  the  invitation  of  their  contractors,  Messrs.  Dent  and 
Palmer,  naturally  wish  to  insist  upon  the  observation  of 
their  compact.  They  are  specially  aggrieved  by  the 
proposed  payment  of  half  the  interest,  because  their 
bonds  being  held  on  better  security  bear  much  less 
interest  than  the  unsecured  bonds.  If  the  bondholders  of 
1854  and  1871  could  induce  the  Khedive,  with  or  with¬ 
out  the  permission  of  the  Porte,  to  continue  pay¬ 
ing  in  his  tribute  to  the  Bank  of  England,  they 
would  bo  comparatively  safe ;  for  the  Khedive’s 
continued  solvency,  though  not  a  matter  of  certainty,  is 
at  least  more  probable  than  the  Sultan’s.  If,  again, 
the  bondholders  of  1871  could  get  the  customs  into 
their  own  hands,  they  would  be  secure,  unless  there  was 
a  total  collapse  of  the  Turkish  Government.  But  what 
would  become  of  the  other  bondholders  ?  Their 
desperate  hope  seems  to  be  that  the  Porte,  if  our 
Government  would  back  up  the  secured  bondholders, 
would  be  compelled  to  withdraw  the  decree  which,  as 
Mr.  Galloway  said,  he  had  “inadvertently”  issued. 
The  worst  of  it  is  that  if.  ho  did  withdraw  the  decree, 
and  promise  to  pay,  he  cannot  pay  what  he  has  not  got 
and  cannot  borrow.  Our  financiers  are  ingenious  men, 
but  the  plan  by  which  they  can  offer  hope  and  con¬ 
solation  to  the  general  TurHsh  bondholder  has  yet  to 
be  stated. 

It  will  bo  remembered  that  under  the  Public  Worship 
Regulation  Act,  Bishops  are  invested  with  very  excep¬ 
tional  powers  of  veto.  If  a  Bishop  refuses  to  hear  a 
case  on  which  a  representation  has  been  made  to  him, 
and  refuses  to  send  it  on  for  hearing  to  the  Judge,  he 
can  stop  proceedings  in  limine,  and  there  is  no  appeal 
from  his  decision  ;  he  is  only  required  to  write  down 
the  reason  for  his  opinion,  and  deposit  it  in  the  diocesan 
registay.  Bishop  Magee’s  recent  declaration  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  he  means  to  administer  the  Act  is 
thus  of  great  importance.  “  In  the  first  place,”  he  said, 
“  he  should  certainly  require  that  this  Act  should  be  the 
last  and  not  the  firat  resort.  He  had  no  idea  of  any 
parishioner  attempting  suddenly  to  drag  his  clergyman 
into  a  lawsuit,  and  he  should  inquire  if  he  had  asked 
the  clergyman  to  redress  his  grievance.  If  he  had  not, 
he  should  refuse  to  allow  the  suit  to  proceed.  Secondly, 
he  should  allow  of  no  suits  for  the  purposes  of  ascer¬ 
taining,  as  it  was  called.  The  cases  he  should  allow  to 
go  for  hearing  would  be  when  the  complainant  could 
show  a  bcn'lfide  grievance.  Thirdly,  he  would  allow 
no  frivolous  or  vexatious  suits  got  up  to  gratify  a  petty 
grudge.  Fourthly,  he  would  allow  of  no  proceedings 
respecting  rubrics  now  before  the  Superior  Courts  for 
interpretation,  pending  their  decision.”  To  this  he 
added  that  he  would  allow,  on  the  other  hand,  no  new 
practices  to  be  introduced  while  their  legality  was  under 
dispute.  “  Lastly,  he  should  ascertain  if  the  complaint 
had  been  of  long  standing,  and  if  objected  to  by  the 
majority  or  a  considerable  portion  of  the  parishioners, 
or  only  by  an  individual.”  Bishop  Magee  speaks  as  if 
ho  were  sternly  determined  to  keep  frivolous  and  vexa¬ 
tious  persons  in  order,  which  is  an  excellent  object. 
The  last  of  his  principles  of  action  is  the  most  im¬ 
portant.  It  will  severely  exercise  the  discretion  of 
Bishops  to  decide  how  small  and  how  respectable  a 
minority  is  entitled  to  have  the  law  rigorously 
administered  or  precisely  ascertained.  ^ 

Admiral  Cowper  Key  ventures  on  a  rather  strange 
lino  of  defence  when  taking  up  the  cause  of  his  friend 
Admiral  Tarleton.  His  strongest  point  is  that  “the 
Vice-Admiral  commanding  the  Reserve  Squadron  was 
not  on  his  trial  by  the  court-martial  at  Devonport,  and 
had  no  opportunity  of  defending  himself  against  the 
charge  of  proceeding  at  too  great  speed  in  the  fog.”  I 
No  doubt  this  is  perfectly  true.  But  the  excuse  will 


scarcelv  serve  to  allay  agitation,  since  the  chief  burthen 
of  public  complaint  is  that  Sir  Walter  Tarleton  has  not 
been  given  the  opportunity  in  question.  In  common 
with  most  of  our  contemporaries,  daily  and  weekly,  we 
have  urged  upon  the  authorities  the  paramount  necesu 
sity  of  bringing  this  distinguished  officer  to  trial,  not 
more  in  the  interest  of  the  service  to  which  he  belongs 
than  in  his  own.  Admiral  Cowper  Key  appears  to  be 
of  the  same  opinion,  since  he  evidently  considers  it  a 
hardship  that  his  friend  has  not  been  granted  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  setting  his  professional  character  right  in  the 
eyes  of  the  public.  Then,  since  all  are  agreed  on  this 
point,  what  is  there  to  prevent  a  court-martial  ?  So  far 
as  we  are  aware,  no  reason  can  be  advanced  in  this  case 
for  departure  from  ordinary  custom  except  that  some 
scandal  might  be  created  by  the  trial  and  possible 
punishment  of  an  officer  of  such  high  rank  as  Sir 
Walter  Tarleton.  But  the  Lords  of  the  Admiralty 
may  rest  assured  that  infinitely  worse  scandal  must 
result  if  it  comes  to  bo  generally  believed  that  high 
rank  and  Court  influence  are  together  sufficiently 
powerful  to  c^use  a  miscarriage  of  justice. 

The  Bavarian  crisis  has]  had  an  issue  which  it  was 
not  difficult  to  foresee.  For  the  sake  of  an  Ultramon¬ 
tane  and  Particularist  majority  of  two,  the  King  could 
not  afford — even  if,  contrary  to  his  well-known  views, 
he  had  been  inclined  to  do  soi — to  run  counter  to  the 
national  policy  of  Germany,  and  at  the  same  time  to 
offend  the  people  of  his  own  capital,  of  all  the  larger 
towns,  the  more  educated  classes  throughout  the 
country,  and  the  Bavarian  army  to  boot.  The  Liberal 
Ministry  therefore  remains ;  and  a  speedy  prorogation  of 
the  Chamber  to  the  beginning  of  next  year  is  expected. 
We  learn  that  in  a  State  Council  the  question  was  dis¬ 
cussed  as  to  whether  a  Bill  should  still  be  laid  before 
the  House  of  Deputies,  referring  to  the  provisional 
levying  of  taxes  in  the  first  quarter  of  the  coming  year. 
It  was  decided,  however,  not  to  afford  the  majority  of 
two  or  three  such  a  chance  of  replying  by  a  refusal. 
The  question  of  a  dissolution  will  probably  be  settled  in 
another  State  Council  which  is  soon  to  be  held. 

The  new  Servian  Premier,  M.  Kaljewitch,  has  intro¬ 
duced  his  Cabinet  into  the  Assembly  by  a  speech 
which  begins  with  the  following  significant  words : — 
“  Brethren  !  we  all  know  the  condition  in  which  we  are 
placed.  The  difficulties  of  the  situation  would  not 
allow  even  much  greater  forces  than  we  possess  to  have 
too  much  self-confidence.”  Then  follow  patriotic 
expressions  of  a  vague  nature.  M.  Kaljewitch,  in  his 
former  capacity  as  editor  of  the  Srbija  (“  Servia  ”)  and 
of  the  Budacnost  (“  The  Future”),  had  been  a  decided 
Omladinist,  or  member  of  the  Young  Servian  war  parly. 
For  this  reason  he  was  elected  President  of  the  Sknpt- 
china  under  the  late  Cabinet.  He  is  now  said  to  bo 
convinced  that  Servia  can  only  pursue  a  “  waiting 
policy  ” — with,  at  most,  a  “  preparatory  attitude.”  In 
the  meanwhile,  without  forgetting  the  better  organisa¬ 
tion  of  the  army,  the  new  Ministry,  according  to  its 
programme,  will  introduce  Bills  for  the  security  of 
personal  freedom,  for  a  free  Press,  for  the  right  of  free 
meeting  and  free  association,  and  similar  reforms.  If 
all  those  promises  were  really  carried  out,  the  fall  of 
Bistich  would  be  a  boon  for  Servia. 

One  of  the  best  of  the  many  addresses  on  education 
with  which  we  have  lately  been  favoured  was  given  ly 
Professor  Fawcett  at  the  opening  of  the  Birmingham 
Institute  for  the  winter.  In  pleading  the  cause  of  the 
agricultural  labourer,  Mr.  Fawcett  showed  that  it  is 
possible  to  combine  sound  political  economy  with  warm 
human  sympathies  and  a  high  order  of  eloquence.  We 
cannot,  however,  but  regret  that  in  one  part  of  his 
remarks  on  higher  education  Mr.  Fawcett  should  have 
put  himself  in  opposition  to  those  who  advocate  reforms 
in  the  subjects  of  secondary  instruction,  while  in  another 
part  he  made  it  clear  that  he  is  himself  in  favour  of  those 
reforms.  Very  few  people,  nobody  whose  opinion  is  of 
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much  valne,  “  disparage  the  acquirement  of  any  branch 
of  knowledge  which  does  not  at  once  appear  to  have  a 
direct  practical  bearing  upon  an  individuars  future  occu¬ 
pation  in  life/*  Nobody  asks  for  the  absolute  “  extir¬ 
pation**  of  Greek  and  Latin.  What,  then,  is  the  good 
of  denouncing  iconoclasts  and  revolutionists  so  extreme 
that  they  do  not  exist?  The  evil  is  that  when 
Mr.  Fawcett  accompanies  such  a  denunciation 
with  high  praise  of  the  educational  value  of  mathe¬ 
matics  and  classics,  the  chances  are  thajb  he  is  taken  to 
refer  to  those  humble  reformers  who  venture  to  doubt 
whether  such  studies  are  good  for  everybody.  Mr. 
Fawcett  does  quite  right  to  say  that,  though  ho  cannot 
directly  trace  the  influence  of  his  mathematical  training 
on  his  political  economy,  he  would  not  devote  one  hour 
less  to  mathematics  if  he  had  his  time  to  begin  again, 
and  he  does  quite  right  to  denounce  the  enthusiasts  who 
would  utterly  root  out  and  abolish  his  favourite  study, 
but  he  is  liable  to  be  misunderstood.  There  being  no 
absolute  abolitionists  of  mathematics  and  classics,  the 
general  public  are  apt  to  apply  Mr.  Fawcett’s  condem¬ 
nation  to  those  who  come  nearest  the  description,  and 
unfortunately  nobody  does  come  near  the  descrip¬ 
tion  except  those  who  maintain  that  the  old  subjects  of 
stud^  should  not  be  imposed  on  all  who  go  to  the  Uni¬ 
versities,  or  should  not  receive  more  than  their  fair 
share  of  pecuniary  encouragement — a  class  of  reformers 
with  whom  Mr.  Fawcett  professes  himself  to  be  in  com¬ 
plete  agreement. 

Professor  Fawcett  told  a  good  story  to  show  that 
mathematical  training  is  not  indispensable  to  the 
thorough  comprehension  of  Political  Economy.  “Once,** 
he  said,  **  when  1  was  an  examiner  in  political  economy, 
I  remember  being  particularly  struck  with  the  admir¬ 
able  papers  which  were  sent  up  by  one  of  those  I  was 
examining.  Everything  that  this  student  attempted 
was  answered  with  a  clearness  and  precision  which  left 
no  doubt  on  my  mind  that  he  possessed  every  quali¬ 
fication  to  enable  hifti  to  excel  as  a  political  economist. 
On  his  coming  to  see  me  I  asked  him  how  it  was  that 
he  had  not  devoted  more  attention  to  political  economy, 
considering  that  he  was  so  well  qualified  to  distinguish 
himself  in  this  subject.  He  evidently  was  greatly  sur¬ 
prised  that  I  praised  his  papers  so  much.  He  confessed 
that  he  had  only  taken  up  the  subject  by  mere  chance, 
just  at  the  end  of  his  educational  career ;  that  he  had 
always  been  compelled  to  spend  the  greater  portion  of 
his  time  in  [reading  classics  or  mathematics,  and  that 
he  had  so  entirely  failed  to  make  any  satisfactory  pro¬ 
gress  in  those  subjects  that  he  had  b^ome  discouraged, 
and  did  not  think  that  he  could  do  well  in  anyth^ing 
else.**  Mr.  Fawcett  should  always  tell  this  story  as  a 
just  and  necessary  counteractive  whenever  he  insists 
upon  the  value  of  mathematical  training  in  his  own  case. 
Was  it  because  or  in  spite  of  his  neglect  of  mathema¬ 
tics  that  this  student  excelled  in  political  economy  ? 
Is  it  because  or  in  spite  of  his  application  to  mathematics 
that  Mr.  Fawcett  is  so  eminent  in  political  economy  P 
Both  subjects  require  a  clear  head  and  an  interest  in 
the  subject,  but  mathematics  is  no  more  a  help  to  poli¬ 
tical  economy  than  political  economy  is  to  mathe¬ 
matics. 

Many  sensible  people  who  are  far  from  thinking  that 
boys  and  young  men  should  confine  themselves  to  studies 
that  have  “  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  their  future 
occupation,**  are  yet  of  opinion  that  their  studies  should 
be  of  such  a  nature  as  to  come  somehow  into  contact 
with  their  life,  that  they  should  not  be  so  wholly  discon¬ 
nected  from  modem  life  that  a  man  should  never,  or 
only  by  rare  accidents,  encounter  anything  to  recall  them 
after  he  passed  out  of  the  school  or  the  university.  Mr. 
Fawcett  followed  the  same  line  of  argument  in  recom¬ 
mending  the  study  of  political  economy.  “  It  is  not 
difficult,’*  he  said,  “  to  understand  why  the  study  of  this 
science  should  bo  so  popular.  A  friend  of  mine,  who  is 
a  master  in  one  of  our  leading  public  schools,  not  long 
since  told  me  that  ho  found  that  many  boys  in  whom  it 


was  impossible  to  arouse  any  interest  in  the  ordinary 
school  work  of  mathematics  and  classics  at  once  became 
interested  in  political  economy,  and  he  said  the  reason 
of  this  is  that  it  is  easy  to  make  them  feel  that  political 
economy  is  concerned  with  the  affairs  of  every-day  life.** 
And  Mr.  Fawcett  went  on  to  say  tliat  if  you  take  any 
copy  of  a  newspaper  “  it  will  in  all  probability  contain 
abundant  materials  for  a  course  of  lectures  on  political 
economy,  and  it  will  also  supply  illustrations  of  some  of 
the  most  important  principles  of  the  science.”  Why 
should  Mr.  Fawcett  confine  the  application  pf  this  truth 
to  political  economy.  Mr.  Fawcett,  indeed,  mentioned 
also  botany,  but  are  there  no  other  subjects  that  take 
more  hold  of  actual  life  than  classics  and  mathema¬ 
tics  ?  The  worst  of  the  present  system  is  that  docile, 
clever  boys  will  learn  whatever  they  are  set  to,  and  am¬ 
bitious  clever  boys  will  learn  whatever  “  pays  ”  best  at 
school  or.  university,  while  boys  who  are  too  much 
attracted  by  what  is  passing  around  them  to  take  kindly 
to  old-world  studies  are  left  out  in  the  cold. 


“EJducate,  educate,  educate.”  This  is  still  the 
dominant  note  in  nearly  all  public  speeches,  and  if 
its  prominence  is  due  to  the  dearth  of  other  topics 
there  is  not  much  cause  for  grumbling.  Every  day 
it  becomes  more  clear  that  another  decisive  step 
towards  securing  national  education  must  soon  be 
taken.  No  bettor  augury  of  the  coming  change 
could  possibly  exist  than  the  vigour  with  which  Bishops 
and  Church  conferences  are  trundling  their  mops  to 
sweep  back  the  advancing  wave,  deprecating  compul¬ 
sory  education,  and  denouncing  School  Boards.  An 
insane  violence  of  opposition  is  always  a  sure  sign 
that  victory  is  near.  Bishop  Wordsworth’s  speech  in 
closing  the  Lincoln  Diocesan  Conference,  is  a  good 
example.  He  “  hoped  that  the  members  would  not  go 
away  with  a  prepossession  in  favour  of  Board  Schools, 
but  that  they  would  do  all  they  could  to  try  to  main¬ 
tain  the  voluntaiy  and  denominational  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  throughout  the  country ;  for  ho  was  persuaded  that 
the  Board  School  system  would  press  heavily  on  their 
purses,  and  would  alienate  class  from  class,  and  would 
undermine  the  moral  and  religious  character  of  our 
people.  If  they  had  a  godless  un-Christian  education, 
they  would  have  a  godless  un-Christian  people.  If  the 
system  of  Board  School  teaching  were  spread  widely,  he 
would  tremble  for  our  civil  and  political  institutions 
throughout  the  country.”  This  last  statement  was 
received  by  the  Conference  with  cheers. 

For  once  the  supreme  military  authorities  have  acted 
with  commendable  sternness  in  putting  down  black¬ 
guardism  in  the  army.  The  officers  implicated  in  the 
disgraceful  affair  that  recently  occurred  near  Hythe  are 
awarded  punishments  in  proportion  to  the  degree  of 
their  respective  offences,  the  ringleader  in  the  scandalous 
broil  being  dismissed  the  service.  So  far  all  is  as  it 
should  be,  but  we  must  take  exception  to  the  nature  of 
the  penalty  inflicted  on  Lieutenant  Alexander.  Besides 
being  severely  reprimanded,  he  is  ordered  “  to  wear 
uniform  for  one  year.”  Are  we  to  understand  from  this 
extraordinary  punishment  that  the  Duke  of  Cambridge 
considers  it  a  disgrace  to  don  the  scarlet  coat  and  ac¬ 
companiments  tlmt  form  the  dress  of  the  British  army  ? 
If  so,  it  is  easy  to  understand  why  English  officers  rush 
in  haste  from  parade  to  cast  aside  the  odious  “  pink,” 
and  clothe  their  manly  forms  in  tweed.  On  any  other 
hypothesis  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  find  the  slightest 
meaning  in  the  sentence  passed  on  Lieutenant  Alexander. 
If  the  national  uniform  be,  as  most  people  have  got  into 
a  way  of  believing,  a  l)adge  of  honour,  an  order  to  wear 
it  for  a  year  would  logically  seem  to  be  the  fitting  reward 
of  proved  merit.  Yet  here  we  have  a  subaltern  guilty  of  a 
gross  offence  against  social  decorum  and  military  disci¬ 
pline  awarded  this  high  distinction.  If  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  wished  to  bring  the  national  uniform  into 
discredit,  he  could  not  possibly  have  found  any  more 
certain  method  of  compassing  that  end. 
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The  British  Navy  appears  to  be  getting  into  a  bad 
way.  Whenever  a  couple  of  naval  vessels  chance  to 
drift  in  dangerous  proximity  a  curious  sort  of  helpless¬ 
ness  seizes  hold  upon  their  officers,  with  the  result  of  a 
collision  more  or  less  disastrous.  While  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  what  befel  the  Mittletoe  and  Vanguard  through 
this  cause  still  remains  fresh  in  the  public  memory,  two 
other  cases  are  recorded,  either  of  which  might  have 
been  attended  by  equal  destruction.  On  Saturday  last 
the  Iron  Duke  got  into  collision  with  the  Black  Vrince 
in  Keyham  Basin,  although  there  were  eight  acres  of 
water  in  which  to  move,  and  one  vessel  was  stationary. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  in  connection  with  this 
accident  that  the  Iron  Duke  is  still  under  command  of 
that  Captain  Hickley  to  whom  the  recent  Admiralty 
Minute  acted  such  a  kind  part,  while  the  Black  Prince 
is  the  flag-ship  of  Lord  John  Hay,  the  President  of 
the  court-martial,  whoso  finding  deeply  implicated 
Captain  Hickley  in  the  loss  of  the  Vanguard.  The 
second  accident  of  a  like  nature  occurred  to  the  Serapis^ 
which,  on  entering  the  Pineus  last  Monday,  “  lost  two 
anchors  by  breaking  cables,  and  fouled  the  Royal 
yacht.’*  Once  more,  when  the  Prince  was  leaving  the 
Piraeus  on  Wednesday,  cables  were  broken  in  weighing 
anchor.  Since  the  time  of  her  construction  several 
years  since  the  Scrapie  has  proved  herself  one  of  the 
most  efficient  transports  in  the  service.  No  sooner, 
however,  is  she  employed  to  convey  the  Prince  to  India 
than  her  boilers  begin  to  prime  in  a  very  dangerous 
fashion,  and  her  cables  break  asunder.  Aheii  omen  ! 


If  English  sailors  in  the  Arctic  Seas  were  as  bungling 
as  they  seem  to  be  getting  nearer  home,  our  reputation 
for  seamanship  would  be  in  serious  danger.  Let  us 
hope  that  it  only  lies  latent  to  be  ready  for  great  emer¬ 
gencies.  Very  favourable  news  of  the  progress  of  the 
Alert  and  the  Discovery  have  been  brought  home  by  the 
Pandora — a  ship  fitted  out  at  the  expense  of  the  pro¬ 
prietor  of  the  Hew  York  Herald^  Captain  Young,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Lillingstone,  and  the  late  Lady  Franklin,  to 
search  for  the  missing  papers  of  Sir  John  Franklin,  and 
any  farther  traces  of  his  expedition.  The  North  Pole 
explorers  would  seem  to  have  been  particularly  fortu¬ 
nate  hitherto  in  the  weather,  and  to  have  used 
their  advantage  with  courage  and  success.  One 
of  the  chief  perils  of  Arctic  voyagers  is  the 
ice-pack  in  Melville  Bay.  Vessels  usually  creep 
cautiously  round  the  bay,  but  Captain  Nares,  taking 
advantage  of  a  calm,  steamed  boldly  at  the  middle 
pack,  and  passed  safely  through  the  ice  lanes,  accom¬ 
plishing  the  transit  from  Upemivik  to  Cape  York  in 
the  unprecedentedly  short  time  of  seventy  hours.  The 
Pandora  has  not  been  so  fortunate.  After  a  run  of 
remarkably  fine  w’cather,  and  when  the  crew  were  in 
the  highest  hopes  of  accomplishing  the  North-West 
Passage,  they  were  suddenly  confronted  by  a  hopelessly 
impassable  pack  at  the  extremity  of  Peel’s  Sound,  and 
compelled  to  return  to  winter  in  England.  The  courage 
of  the  brave  explorers  in  venturing  home  in  these  days 
of  collisions  cannot  be  too  much  applauded.  They  have 
had  reason  to  repent  of  their  temerity.  While  lying 
quietly  moored  at  Spithead,  the  Pandora  was  run  into 
by  a  Falmouth  vessel,  and  sufl'ered  more  damage  than 
she  had  sustained  from  the  icebergs. 


^Ir.  How  e  has  expressed  to  us  a  fear  that  our  remarks 
last  week  upon  his  connection  with  the  Dally  Express 
may  bo  interpreted  as  merely  expressing  our  regret  at 
having  mixed  his  name  up  with  the  swindling  trans* 
actions  of  Messrs.  Hitchman  and  Stenson,  without 
being  at  the  same  time  a  withdrawal  of  any  reflections 
upon  him  which  might  have  been  inferred  by  the  public 
from  the  article  in  our  issue  of  the  previous  week  upon 
the  “  Science  of  Swindling.”  Air.  Howie’s  sensitiveness 
upon  this  point  is  honourable  to  him,  and  w^e  have  much 
pleasure  in  repeating  what  w’e  intended  to  make  per¬ 
fectly  clear  last  week,  that  in  our  opinion  Air.  Howe’s 
explanation  of  the  unfortunate  similarity  between  the 


contents  of  his  “  dummy  ”  number  of  the  Daily  Express 
and  the  fictitious  London  Review  is  quite  satisfactory, 
and  we  unreservedly  withdraw  every  injurious  re¬ 
flection  which  may  appear  to  him  or  to  his  friends  to 
be  contained  in  our  previous  article.  We  are  as  anxious 
to  avoid  doing  injustice  to  anyone  as  we  are  determined 
that  truth  and  justice  shall  be  vindicated  in  regard  to 
those  who  are  at  the  same  time  disgracing  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  and  plundering  the  public.  Messrs. 
Rees  and  Co.  have  commenced  actions  against  us  on 
behalf  of  their  client,  who  is  at  present  passing  under 
the  name  of  Robert  Crookes.  If  the  action  proceed,  no 
doubt  the  real  facts  of  his  adventurous  history  will  once 
more  become  public  property. 


FRENCH  PARTIES. 

The  torpor  of  politics  in  Franco  has  been  broken, 
after  some  indistinct  notes  of  .'preparation,  by  a  speech 
from  AI.  Thiers.  Addressed  to  a  considerable  gathering 
at  Arcachon,  in  the  Gironde,  on  Sunday  last,  the  pub¬ 
lication  of  its  full  text  was  awaited  in  Paris  with  an 
impatience  which  proves  how  great  a  power  the  ex- 
President  of  the  Republic  wields  over  the  popular  mind 
in  France.  Excessively  fin^  spiritnel,  and  with  that 
strange  blending  of  mockery  and  earnestness  that  is 
imbued  in  the  countrymen  of  Voltaire,  M.  Thiers  has 
ever  charmed  the  French  bourgeoisie  by  his  glorified 
likeness  of  their  own  characteristics.  The  nobles  and 
the  priests  have  always  distrusted  him,  for  he  has 
never  been  able  to  hide  his  sceptical  estimate  of  the 
claims  of  high  birth  and  of  a  divine  mission.  Nor 
was  he  more  susceptible  to  the  passionate  logic  of 
the  proletariate,  who  for  two  generations  have  been 
striving  to  apply  the  “  principles  of  1789  ”  in  a  manner 
that  would  revolt  the  instincts  of  a  bourgeois.  Never¬ 
theless,  though  M.  Thiers  is  for  ever  separated  from  the 
Monarchists  and  their  clerical  allies  by  his  energetic 
pursuit  of  what  his  keen  instincts  told  him  were  the 
true  interests  of  middle-class  France  in  the  circum¬ 
stances  resulting  from  the  war,  he  has  behind  him  an 
alliance  that  is  a  new  thing  in  French  politics,  and  that, 
if  only  it  stands  the  strain  to  which  it  will  of  necessity 
be  subjected,  may  open  for  Franco  a  new  chapter  of 
political  possibilities.  As  we  have  said,  he  is  the  chosen 
statesman  of  the  bourgeoisie  wffien  it  has  got  rid  of  its 
nervous  terrors  and  is  no  longer  driven  by  fear  of  the 
“  Red  Spectre  ”  to  take  refuge  under  the  wing 
I  of  the  Army  or  of  the  Church.  But,  moreover, 
the  proletariate,  which  was  deprived  of  its  fiercer 
spirits  by  the  overthrow  of  the  Commune,  is  now 
led  by  men  who  perceiv'e  the  advantages'  of  an 
alliance  with  the  middle-class.  It  is  not  possible  to 
say  that  in  his  conception  of  the  social  problem,  or  his 
hopes  of  its  solution,  AI.  Thiers  is  any  nearer  than  ever 
he  was  to  the  men  of  the  Extreme  Left.  But  M.  Thiers 
has  been  convinced  by  a  long  and  painful  experience 
that  the  obsolete  doctrines  of  the  Clericals  and  Alonarch- 
ists,  if  applied  by  force,  will  provoke  disastrous  agita¬ 
tions  and  upheavals  of  society.  He  is  too  wise  and 
humanised  not  to  despise  and  loathe  militarism,  which 
he  hates  as  Cicero  hated  it,  with  the  scorn  of  an  accom¬ 
plished  civilian.  Yet  between  the  harsh  curb  of  mili- 
carism,  violently  changed  in  PronunciamientoSy  and 
reducing  the  nation  to  the  moral  level  of  un¬ 
happy  Spain,  and  a  frank  reconciliation  between 
the  bourgeois  and  the  ouvriery  M.  Thiers  sees  no 
alternative.  The  pressure  that  observation  and 
reasoning  put  upon  his  intellect  in  this  important 
matter,  and  the  conclusions  to  which  he  was  driven, 
are  explained  in  language  of  admirable  precision  and 
lucidity  in  the  speech  at  Arcachon.  We  do  not  any 
longer  doubt  that  AI.  Thiers  will  be  able  to  cany  all, 
or  nearly  all,  of  the  middle-class  in  France  with  him, 
thanks  to  the  skill  with  which  the  leaders  of  the  Left 
have  been  able  to  enforce  moderation  on  the  rank  and 
file  of  their  party,  and  to  the  healthy  indifference  with 
w  hich  the  workman  has  listened — or  not  listened — to 
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the  out-of-date  harangues  of  M.  Madier  de  Montjau  and 
M.  Naquet. 

The  formation  of  this  alliance  was  gradual.  At  its 
beginning  the  Monarchical  party  in  the  Assembly  took 
the  alarm,  and  they  drove  M.  Thiers  from  power. 
But  the  vote  of  May  24  gave  the  “  Conservatives,** 
who,  of  all  people  in  the  world,  are  the 
least  capable  of  conserving  anything,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  exhibiting  their  unfitness  for  power  and 
the  manifold  mischief  that  might  spring  out  of  their 
blundering.  The  parties  of  the  Centre  and  the  men  of 
the  Left  learned  during  the  rule  of  the  Due  de  Broglie 
and  his  immediate  successors  that  neither  could  stand 
alone,  and  that  experience  brought  about  the  rapproche¬ 
ment  from  which  the  “  Majority  of  the  25th  of  February,** 
the  proclamation  of  the  Itepublic,  and  the  enactment  of 
the  constitutional  laws  sprung.  As  the  alliance  was 
put  into  action  its  temper  was  tried,  sometimes  painfully 
enough,  by  the  politicians  in  whose  hands  the  Executive 
Government  was  placed,  but  it  grew  stronger  in  the 
trial,  and  it  is  now  so  strong  that  the  origin  of  it  may 
be  discussed  and  its  variously  woven  cords  examined 
without  imprudence.  This  M.  Thiers  has  ventured  to 
do,  and  we  think  that  he  has  done  France  a  service 
in  doing  so.  He  has  at  all  events  cleared  men*s  minds 
of  some  illusions  and  some  alarms  equally  dangerous 
to  what  France  needs  most,  a  steady  rate  of  progress 
on  firm  ground.  Hor  did  he  give  less  valuable  aid  in  the 
political  difficulties  of  the  hour  when  he  turned  from  the 
past  to  the  present,  from  tracing  the  story  of  the  slow 
changes  of  opinion  that  at  last  gave  the  Republic  a 
majority  even  within  a  hostile  Assembly  to  a  discussion 
of  the  ends  to  the  attainment  of  which  the  new  alliance 
might  be  directed.  First,  there  is  a  warning,  veiled, 
but  none  the  less  ominous,  to  the  Ministry  of  M.  Bufiet. 
Power  has  been  left  in  the  hands  of  those  Ministers, 
M.  Thiers  says ;  “  it  is  for  them  to  consider  fully  what 
use  they  will  make  of  it.**  Is  it  necessary  for  them  to 
proscribe  as  guilty  of  the  unpardonable  crime  of  Radi¬ 
calism  everyone  whose  principles  are  not  of  the  most 
rigidly  Conservative  type?  The  practice  of  many 
official  persons,  as  described  by  M.  Thiers,  is  not  unlike 
what  we  have  known  in  this  country  under  Whig 
regimes ;  but  it  is  more  scandalous  and  mischievous  in 
France  because  there  it  is  in  more  flagrant  contradiction 
with  the  forms  of  Government  and  the  wishes  of  the 
mass  of  the  people.  “  They  first  of  all  repulse  the 
Radicals  personally ;  next  they  repulse  those  who,  with¬ 
out  being  Radicals,  would  lead  the  country  to  Radicalism 
by  their  way  of  doing  things.  In  short,  there  are,  first 
of  all.  Radicals  who  must  be  guarded  against ;  next, 
those  who  without  being  Radicals  would  lead  to  Radi¬ 
calism  ;  and,  lastly,  by  natural  consequence,  those  who 
would  lead  to  toleration  of  Radicals ;  and,  continning 
these  classifications,  one  would  finish  by  admitting  to 
the  service  of  the  Republic  only  those  who  never  wished 
for  it  and  to-day  are  just  the  same.**  But  is  this  an 
endurable  state  of  things  ?  Under  it  the  Republic  is 
served  by  men  who  are  ashamed  to  pronounce  its  very 
name.  “  It  is  not  thus,**  says  M.  Thiers,  “  that  uncer¬ 
tain,  suspicious  populations  are  rallied  and  induced 
to  follow  one  ;  **  for  no  one  will  look  for  gui¬ 
dance  to  “  an  uncertain,  harassed,  enigmatical  Govern¬ 
ment.**  Yet  the  Government  has  accepted — we  must 
believe  loyally — the  apparent  necessity  of  giving  up  the 
Monarchical  principle,  and  now,  when  the  elections  are 
drawing  near,  they  offer  the  country  no  firm  grasp  of  a 
guiding  hand,  but  the  hesitating  and  tremulous  move¬ 
ments  of  moral  paralysis.  “  France,**  says  M.  Thiers, 
“  must  impress  upon  the  Government  the  unity  of  views 
and  of  action  which  she  absolutely  needs.  Let  France, 
proceeding  with  discernment  and  guarding  against  a 
spirit  of  exclusion — for  all  exclusion  Governments  are 
barren — let  France,  I  say,  welcome  all  men  who  have 
shown  how  to  conduct  themselves,  and  let  her  guard 
against  those  who,  Republicans  on  the  election  day,  will 
hasten  on  the  morrow  to  explain  their  profession  of  faith 
by  the  clause  which  permits  revision.’*  This,  in  fact,  was 
the  very  foundation  of  the  hopes,  openly  avowed  before¬ 
hand,  of  an  accession  to  the  ranks  of  the  Imperialists 


after  the  elections,  of  which  M.  Rouher  on  the  very 
same  day  was  boasting  at  Ajaccio.  It  is  against  this 
danger  chiefly  that  the  Republic  has  to  guard  herself ; 
and  though  promises  exacted  by  electors  have  little 
binding  force  with  men  who  have  changed  their 
opinions  and  shifted  their  ground  half-a-dozen  times 
during  their  political  career,  the  warning  of  M.  Thiers 
may  arouse  the  constituencies  to  vigilance,  and  shame 
candidates  into  a  moderate  measure  of  sincerity. 


THE  CHURCH  AND  THE  UNIVERSITIES. 

If  anybody  is  inclined  to  flatter  himself  that  the 
question  of  religious  education  is  settled  so  far  as  the 
Universities  are  concerned,  he  cannot  do  better  than 
read  an  excellent  article  on  that  subject,  by  Mr.  Herbert 
Richards,  in  the  current  number  of  the  Fortnightly 
Review.  Ho  will  find  there  a  full  and  fair  statement  of 
the  Church  monopolies  still  subsisting  at  Oxford  and 
Cambridge.  Although  Mr.  Richards  is  evidently  a  bitter 
opponent  of  the  system  he  describes,  he  takes  care  not  to 
spoil  his  alignment  by  any  exaggeration  of  facts.  Ho 
merely  recapitulates  the  familiar  tale  of  ecclesiastical 
supremacy  in  the  Universities,  and  leaves  his  readers  to 
form  their  own  conclusions.  Dissenters  and  others,  who 
believe  that  the  whole  question  has  been  settled  by  the 
partial  abolition  of  tests,  will  be  glad  to  find  that  there 
is  still  plenty  of  work  for  them  to  do.  They  will  find 
that  even  the  University  is  not  yet  thoroughly  cleansed, 
and  that  the  Colleges  arc  all  but  untouched.  In  almost 
every  College  in  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  head  and 
many,  sometimes  most,  of  the  Fellows  must  be  not  only 
members  of  the  Church  of  England  but  persons  in 
Holy  Orders.  In  every  College  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  institution, 
and  students  can  only  obtain  exemption  by  special 
application  from  their  parents  or  themselves.  In  every 
College  public  instruction  must  be  given  in  the  doctrines 
of  the  Church  of  England.  A  vast  proportion  of  the 
wealth  of  the  Colleges  has  been  invested  in  ecclesiastical 
property  for  the  benefit  of  the  clerical  Fellows.  Even 
in  the  University,  and  notwithstanding  the  Test  Act, 
things  are  managed  on  the  assumption  that  the  old 
order  is  the  rule,  and  the  new  law  merely  a  casual 
exception  introduced  for  the  sake  of  troublesome  and 
tender  consciences.  Degrees  are  still  conferred  in  the 
name  of  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the  Holy  Ghost,  and 
the  formula  can  only  be  avoided  by  making  a  most  un¬ 
pleasant  fuss  about  it.  Candidates  in  the  schools  are 
still  examined  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land,  with  the  alternative  of  making  a  declaration  of 
conscience  and  submitting  to  the  penalty  of  additional 
work.  It  is  barely  true  that  tests  have  been  abolished  ; 
and  even  if  they  were  really  abolished  in  practice,  all 
their  evil  influence  would  remain  in  the  powerful 
clerical  organisation  within  the  Colleges.  The  College 
question  has,  in  fact,  been  ignored  by  the  politi<^ 
Dissenters  altogether.  They  are  probably  not  suffi¬ 
ciently  familiar  with  the  system  to  be  aware 
of  the  enormous  power  which  the  law  has  placed  in  the 
hands  of.the  Church.  The  Colleges  have  the  monopoly 
of  education,  and  the  clergy  have  the  monopoly  of  the 
Colleges.  The  University  is  little  more  t^n  an  ex¬ 
amining  body,  and  as  an  examining  body,  even  in  the 
worst  days  of  clerical  supremacy,  it  has  been  distin¬ 
guished  for  its  impartiality.  All  the  mischief  of 
religious  restrictions  centres,  as  it  always  has  centred, 
in  the  Colleges.  When  we  compare  the  infinitesimal 
clericalism  of  Mr.  Foster*8  Education  Act  with  the 
universal  clericalism  of  the  Colleges,  we  stand  astonished 
at  the  apathy  of  the  Dissenters.  A  College  at  Oxford 
or  Cambridge  is,  and  always  has  been,  as  much  a  public 
institution  as  a  rate-supported  school,  and  exclusive 
privileges  in  the  one  are  as  indefensible  and  as  detest¬ 
able  as  they  arc  in  the  other.  And  yet  the  Dissenters, 
who  are  ready  to  shed  their  blood  for  the  freedom  of  a 
village  school,  are  quite  content  to  leave  the  Church  in 
complete  control  of  all  the  higher  education  in  England. 
It  is  true  that  the  Dissenters  are  tardy  converts  to  free 
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discovered  fix>m  a  very  interesting  paper  read  by  Mr. 
Ince  at  the  Church  Congress  l^t  week.  Mr.  Ince, 
unlike  Mr.  Richards,  is  a  clerical,  but  he  is  one  of  those 
moderate  and  sensible  clei^men  who  have  done  so  much 
to  reconcile  laymen  to  the  yoke  of  an  established 
priesthood.  Writing  for  an  assembly  of  utter  clergy¬ 
men,  and  laymen  who  are  worse  than  clergymen,  Mr. 
Inoe  of  course  defends  the  position  of  the  Church  in  the 
Universities,  and  in  particular  calls  upon  Churchmen  to 
rally  round  the  clerical  Fellowships  and  Headships. 
Mr.  Ince’s  instinct,  we  are  sure,  is  right,  and  the  state 
of  religion  in  Oxford,  as  ho  describes  it,  is  exactly  what 
we  might  expect  in  a  society  composed  in  great  part  of 
oflBcers  of  the  Church.  He  reassures  the  excited 
Anglicans,  who  have  been  exclaiming  that  Oxford  is 
lapsing  into  infidelity.  He  admits  with  engaging  can¬ 
dour  that  a  good  many  of  the  ablest  undergraduates 
read  Darwin  and  Spencer,  and  the  wicked  un-Christian 
articles  in  the  Fortnightly  Review,  and  discuss  as  open 
questions  such  certainties  as  the  existence  of  Gk)d  and 
the  divine  right  of  the  Church  of  England.  But  then 
there  is  comfort  in  the  fact  that  a  much  larger  body  of 
students  is  absorbed  in  the  factions  of  the  Church,  and 
that  a  vaster  body  still  is  safely  occupied  with  athletic 
exercises,  which  we  believe  have  no  tendency  whatever 
to  unsettle  their  faith.  Finally,  although  the  ablest 
undergraduates  display  a  shocking  precocity  in  scepti¬ 
cism,  the  resident  graduates  are  very  careful  not  to 
show  any  disrespect  to  the  establish^  religion.  Mr. 
Ince  seems  to  think  that  there  are  a  good  many  in¬ 
different  persons  among  the  tutors,  but  he  declares  that 
there  are  only  about  six  who  openly  repudiate  the  name 
of  Christians.  Such  repudiation,  of  course,  is  in 
shockingly  bad  taste,  but  Mr.  Ince  must  not  suppose 
that  persons  who  do  not  repudiate  Christianity  are 
necessarily  Christians,  or  even  indifferent  persons  only. 
Many  a  College  in  Oxford,  we  dare  say,  might  from  ite 
own  list  of  Fellows  produce  half-a-dozen  men  who,  if 
they  have  not  thrown  off  the  name  of  Christians,  would 
certainly  be  denied  it  by  most  of  the  Christian  sects  in 
England.  Timidity  is  not  to  be  taken  for  assent,  and 
Oxford  just  now  is  wonderfully  timid.  Probably, 
it  fears  not  more  the  dominant  Church  within 
its  gates  than  the  mob  of  Philistine  parents 
without.  It  is  one  of  the  bad  consequences  of  the  emu¬ 
lation  of  the  Colleges  that  tutors  tremble  lest  their 
Society  should  acquire  a  reputation  that  would  be 
offensive  to  the  British  parent.  The  British  parent  who 
sends  his  son  to  Oxford  distinctly  prefers  a  religious 
College,  and  would  rather  see  the  tutors  clergymen  than 
not.  Accordingly,  a  heretical  tutor  would  rather  hold 
his  tongue  than  run  the  risk  of  diminishing  the  con¬ 
stituency  of  his  College,  and  impairing  his  own  income 
and  prospects.  We  believe  that  a{)prehcnsions  on  this 
head  are  greatly  exaggerated,  and  we  cannot  help  being 
sorry  to  see  great  institutions,  whose  first  aim  should  be 
the  encouragement  of  free  inquiry,  tamely  submitting 
to  the  dogmas  of  the  Church  and  the  prejudices  of  an 
unenlightened  public.  Mr.  Richards’  article  and  Mr. 
Ince’s  paper  should  be  read  together.  Their  effect 
should  be  to  convince  the  friends  of  Free  Education 
that  the  first  necessity  of  the  situation  is  to  unite  in  a 
vigorous  assault  on  the  Clericalism  of  the  Universities. 


education,  but  we  believe  their  conversion  is  sincere. 
Has  it  gone  far  enough  to  justify  ns  in  hoping  that  they 
will  respond  to  Mr.  Richai^s*  appeal  f 

Clerical  Headships  and  Clerical  Fellowships  offer  such 
a  splendid  chance  to  the  advocates  of  religious  equality 
that  wo  cannot  understand  how  they  have  escaped  so 
long.  The  gross  injustice  of  the  system  is  patent  at  the 
first  view.  It  gives  to  sectarian  priests  a  predominant 
influence  in  the  management  of  lay  institutions.  By 
restricting  the  rewards  of  learning  to  candidates  in 
orders,  it  necessarily  excludes  others  who  are  more 
deserving.  By  the  bribe  of  emoluments  and  power  it 
tempts  men  to  profess,  without  really  holding,  principles 
of  the  most  solemn  import,  and  to  undertake  duties  for 
which  they  may  be  utterly  unfit.  Even  a  sincere  priest¬ 
hood  is  capable  of  working  enormous  evil ;  an  insincere 
priesthood  deserves  nothing  short  of  summary  extermi¬ 
nation.  For  the  fanaticism,  the  folly,  the  presumption, 
and  the  intolerance  of  the  order,  we  should  always 
demand  at  least  common  honesty  as  a  partial  excuse. 
Mr.  Richards  points  out  the  demoralising  effect  of  the 
Fellowship  bribe.  Everybody  acquainted  with  the 
Universities  can  supply  instances  within  his  own  know¬ 
ledge.  Who  could  not  name  men  who,  after  vainly 
seeking  open  Felloiifships,  are  compelled  at  last  to  take 
Clerical  Fellowships  or  go  without  ?  Who  has  not 
known  men  who  were  willing  indeed  to  take  Clerical 
Fellowships,  but  would  by  no  means  take  orders  without 
a  Fellowship?  The  question  is  sometimes  asked  — 
usually  by  the  meeker  organs  of  Dissent — why  does  the 
Church  of  England  insist  on  nmintaining  these 
Fellowships  ?  Surely,  it  is  said,  men  who  can  assume  so 
lightly  the  most  solemn  obligations  cannot  really  be 
useful  or  creditable  ministers  of  any  Church.  The 
Clerical  Fellowship,  by  tempting  the  indifferent  and  the 
dishonest  within  the  fold,  is,  one  might  think,  a  source 
of  danger  rather  than  an  advantage.  Such  suggestions 
credit  the  Church  of  England  with  far  too  much  sim¬ 
plicity.  It  is  as  little  disinclined  to  work  with  dirty 
instruments  as  the  great  Mother  Church  herself.  And 
the  Clerical  Fellowship,  if  it  is  a  not  very  clean  is 
certainly  a  very  powerful  instrument.  It  secures  a 
constant  succession  of  educated  men  in  the  service  of  the 
Church,  and  gives  the  Church,  as  we  have  seen,  pre¬ 
dominant  power  in  the  councils  of  the  University.  If 
Clerical  Fellows  are  occasionally  dishonest  and  sceptical, 
their  position  compels  them  at  least  to  silence,  and 
gradually  their  principles  fall  into  accord  with  their 
false  position.  The  presence  of  so  many  sons  of  the 
Church  in  the  Colleges  gives  a  clerical  tinge  to  the 
manners,  the  opinions,  and  the  conversation  of  the 
place.  People  are  conscious  of  the  perpetual  presence 
of  religion,  and  subdue  their  conversation  to  the 
tone  required  by  society  when  a  lady  or  a  clergy¬ 
man  is  in  the  room.  Gk>od  taste  is  on  the 
side  of  orthodoxy,  and  good  taste  is  the  Franken¬ 
stein  of  University  life.  Thus  it  happens  that  while 
orthodoxy  goes  about  like  a  roaring  lion,  heterodoxy  is 
bound  over  to  keep  the  peace.  A  clerical  tutor  in 
Oxford,  for  example,  would  be  applauded  for  enforcing 
by  precept  and  example  the  principles  of  Christianity 
according  to  the  Church  of  England.  Tutors  and  even 
professors  are  notoriously  in  league  with  the  wildest 
young  fanatics  among  the  undergraduates,  and  nobody 
questions  their  conduct.  But  let  a  tutor  be  suspected 
of  heterodoxy,  and  his  slightest  utterances  will  bo 
watched.  He  must  not  offend  religious  susceptibilities 
either  by  his  public  actions  or  his  private  conduct. 
Society  in  Oxford  condemns  open  dissent  from  the 
Church  as  the  worst  form  of  bad  taste,  and  few  men  in 
Oxford  have  the  courage  to  resist  the  tyranny. 

From  the  point  of  view  of  an  earnest  Dissenter  all  this 
hollow  assent  and  timid  submission  may  seem  a  very  poor 
thing,  but  to  a  huge  heterogeneous  society,  with  marked 
political  and  social  functions,  it  is  a  great  deal.  The 
friends  of  the  Church  know  very  well  that  but  for  the 
clerical  restrictions  her  holdover  the  Universities  would 
relax  immediately,  and  they  will  cling  to  the  connection 
in  spite  of  all  the  demoralisation  which  is  its  price. 
What  clericalism  has  done  for  the  Universities  may  be 


MR.  GLADSTONE  ON  CHURCH  LIBERATION. 

The  member  for  Peterborough  must  have  started,  if 
not  jumped,  when  he  read  the  opening  paragraphs  of 
the  article  in  the  Church  Quarterly  Review,  which  is 
said  to  be  the  work  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  which  has 
every  internal  appearance  of  being  so.  The  writer  in 
the  Church  Quarterly,  with  the  most  guarded  professions 
of  respect  for  English  sentiment,  still  alleges  that 
“  Rome  is,  and  may  long  be  in  some  important  respects, 
the  centre  of  the  Christian  world,”  and  permits  himself 
to  speak  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands  as  “  outer 
barhonans ”  in  matters  of  religion,  who  “have  of  all 
nations  the  greatest  amount  perhaps  of  religious  indivi¬ 
duality,  and  certainly  of  religious  self-suflScienoy.”  And 
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not  content  Tfith  these  suspicions  expressions  of  self- 
abasement  at  the  feet  of  the  Scarlet  ^’S^man,  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  goes 'on  to  say  that,  “  in  the  religion  of  the  Be- 
formed  English  Church,  the  conservation  of  authority 
is  a  first  principle,  and  the  restoration  of  freedom  and 
of  the  respect  due  to  the  individual  conscience  is  another; 
and  if  there  be  anything  claiming  the  name  and  dignity 
of  a  first  principle,  which  it  has  been  specifically  and  more 
than  others  given  to  the  Church  of  England  to 
uphold,  it  has  been  the  maintenance  in  this  just 
combination  of  those  two  great  vital  forces,  and  the 
endeavour  to  draw  from  their  contact  an  harmonious 
result.”  “  I  told  you  so,”  Mr.  Whalley  may  well  have 
exclaimed  when  he  reached  this  passage ;  “  I  see  through 
it  all.”  It  is  a  deep-laid  scheme ;  the  schemes  of  the 
Jesuits  are  always  deep  laid.  Mr.  Gladstone  thundered 
against  Vaticanism  and  exposed  the  infirmities  of  the 
poor  old  Pope  merely  to  disarm  suspicion.  Now  the 
designs  of  the  wolf  begin  to  appear  under  the  skin  of 
the  mastiff.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  of  “  the  respect 
due  to  the  individual  conscience,”  and  of  combining 
freedom  and  authority  and  producing  an  harmonious 
result.”  Freedom  and  authority  can  no  more  be  com¬ 
bined  than  light  and  darkness  ;  either  you  put  your 
individual  conscience  in  the  keeping  of  a  priest  or  you 
do  not,  and  we  know  very  well  what  anyone  means 
when  he  talks  of  reconciling  them.  A  Yankee  who 
was  passing  a  street  preacher  declaiming  about  the 
millennium,  and  about  the  iamb  lying  down  by  the  side 
of  the  lion,  remarked,  “  Inside  the  lion,  I  guess.”  It  is 
the  same  with  religious  freedom  and  authority ;  if  they 
lie  down  side  by  side,  one  must  lie  inside  the  other.  If, 
which  may  be  ^ubted,  the  Church  of  England  has  ever 
specifically  upheld  anything  claiming  the  dignity  of  a 
firat  principle,  it  is  that  she  shall  not  be  the  enclosed 
partner  in  such  an  harmonious  union ;  and  when  Mr. 
Gladstone,  after  all  his  assaults  on  Vaticanism,  displays 
a  hankering  after  a  spiritual  authority  having  its  oentie 
in  Rome,  he  must  not  blame  Mr.  Whalley  if  he  is  sus¬ 
pected  of  conspiring  against  the  religious  freedom  of 
this  country. 

It  is  only,  however,  in  the  first  two  paragraphs  of  the 
article  on  “  Italy  and  her  Church  ”  that  Mr.  Gladstone 
says  anything  to  alarm  Protestant  feeling.  When  we 
read  on,  we  find  that  the  introductory  sentences  are  only 
a  rhetorical  device  for  bespeaking  attention  to  the  proper 
subject,  tho  relations  between  the  Italian  Gk>vernment 
and  the  Papacy,  which  Englishmen  might  be  disposed 
to  neglect  as  having  only  a  remote  and  unimportant 
interest  for  them.  It  is  his  apology  as  an  Englishman 
for  discussing  matters  which  seem  to  concern  Italy 
alone.  When  a  statesman  of  one  nation  interferes  with 
advice  to  the  statesmen  of  another,  it  is  but  decorous 
that  he  should  make  some  apology,  however  slight,  and 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  apology  is  that  Rome  is  still  so  far  tho 
spiritual  centre  of  the  Western  world  that  we  are  all 
concerned  in  the  policy  pursued  towards  her  by  the  new 
kingdom  of  Italy.  Itidy  has  lately  been .  liberating 
her  Church,  and  Mr.  Gladstone,  as  an  expert  in  sucli 
matters,  considers  it  his  duty  to  criticise  the  manner  in 
which  the  operation  has  been  performed,  and  to  point 
out  a  dangerous  plan  which  it  is  not  yet  too  late  to 
remedy.  The  article  itself  is  eminently  on  the  Protestant 
side.  It  bums  with  the  same  fervour  which  inspired  the 
pamphlets  on  Vaticanism.  So  far  from  showing  any 
misgiving  that  he  had  gone  too  far  in  his  previous 
assaults,  Mr.  Gladstone’s  last  production  exhibits  him  as 
a  more  eager  enthusiast  than  ever,  determined  to  leave 
the  poor  Pope  no  rest  till  he  has  cut  out  his  roots  in 
every  comer  of  Europe.  He  has  carried  his  fiery  cross 
of  No  Popery  over  the  Alps,  and  brandished  it  under 
the  very  nose  of  St.  Peter. 

Mr.  Gladstone  thinks  that  the  Italian  Government  is 
too  contemptuous  towards  the  machinations  of  the 
Papacy.  It  cannot,  however,  be  said  that  he  furnishes 
any  new  light  on  the  question  whether  there  is  any 
likelihood  of  an  armed  struggle  at  an  eariy  date  for  the 
restoration  of  the  Temporal  Power.  Whoever  seriously 
attempts  to  answer  such  a  question  becomes  vividly 
aware  of  the  impossibility  of  forecasting  the  future  in  the 


existing  state  of  unstable  equilibrium  among  European 
forces.  In  trying  to  solve  the  impossible  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  as  unsucoeesful  as  other  men.  When  the  substance 
his  attempts  to  predict  what  the  Ultramontane 
jmrty  may  find  themselves  able  to  do  is  reduced  to 
simple  terms,  it  supplies  wonderfully  little  that  can  be 
used  by  the  practical  politician  as  a  guide  to  action. 
It  illuminates  no  rocks  ahead ;  at  the  utmost  it  is  only 
a  warning  that  there  may  be  rocks.  Mr.  Gladstone 
freely  admits  that  the  Papacy  cannot  be  repossessed  of 
its  temporalities  as  it  was  in  1849,  when  Italy  was  not 
united  and  her  only  friends  were  a  section  of  the 
English  people.  The  face  of  Europe  has  undergone  a 
great  change  since  then.  Still  Mr.  Gladstone  seems 
to  consider  it  a  possible  eventuality  against  which 
Italian  statesmen  are  not  sufficiently  on  their  guard-— 
that  foreign  arms  may  again  be  called  in  to  restore  to 
the  chair  of  St.  Peter  its  temporal  sovereignty.  Fate 
seems  to  be  carrying  France  towards  another  deadly 
contest  with  Germany  for  the  hegemony  of  the  Conti¬ 
nent.  “  No  doubt  her  wordB,and,what  is  more,  her  thoughts, 
are  to-day  those  of  peace ;  but  her  underthoughts,  so  to 
speak,  the  embryo  of  her  mind  in  the  future,  which 
waits  for  its  development  and  for  an  atmosphere  to  live 
in,  is  war :  war  for  recovery  perhaps  more  than  for 
supremacy.”  In  such  a  war  “  tne  true  ally  of  France 
will  be  an  ally  without  a  name ;  it  will  be  the  Ultra¬ 
montane  minority  which  pervades  the  world,  which 
triumphs  in  Belgium,  which  brags  in  England,  which 
partly  governs  and  partly  plots  in  France,  which  dis¬ 
quiets,  though  without  strength  to  alarm,  Germany  and 
Austria ;  which  is  weaker  perhaps  in  Italy  than  in  any 
of  those  countries,  but  which  is  everywhere  coherent, 
everywhere  tenacious  of  its  purpose ;  everywhere  knows 
its  mind,  follows  its  leaders,  and  bides  its  time.” 

It  is  a  pity  that  Mr.  Gladstone  should  have  conjured 
up  •  so  terrible  a  spectre  simply  for  the  purpose  of 
frightening  Italian  statesmen  into  interfering  with 
Church  patronage,  all  the  more  that  they  seem  to  be 
already  pursuing  the  course  he  recommends  without 
any  such  stimulation.  It  is  well  that  the  actual  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  the  Ultramontane  party  should  in  all  possible 
instances  be  unveiled,  but  all  through  Europe  people 
are  already  sufficiently  afraid  of  their  machinations,  and 
it  is  only  playing  into  their  hands  to  speak  with  bated 
breath  of  their  mysterious  power  and  subterraneous 
organisation.  Papacy  was  never  so  weak  politically  as 
it  is  at  the  present  moment.  Within  the  last  week,  the 
declaration  of  so  shrewd  a  time-server  as  M.  Thiers  in 
favour  of  peaceful  policy  sh(^8  which  way  the  tide  is 
running  in  France,  and  the  visit  of  the  German  Em¬ 
peror  to  Italy  is  a  symbol  of  an  alliance  which  darkens 
more  and  more  deeply  the  prospects  of  Papal  restoration. 

Apart,  however,  from  tho  wisdom  or  unwisdom  of 
the  alarmist  tone  which  Mr.  Gladstone  has  chosen  to 
adopt,  his  exhortation  to  Italian  statesmen  regarding 
the  Church  has  an  interest  for  this  side  of  the  Alps. 
It  is  a  curious  circumstance  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone 
is  reproaching  the  Italian  Government  for  pursuing  too 
absolute  a  policy  of  non-interference  with  the  Church, 
a  writer  in  the  Contemporary  Review  is  lauding  them 
and  holding  them  up  as  an  example  because  they  are 
working  out  the  policy  of  a  ”  Free  Church  in  a  Fiw 
State  ”  so  much  more  judiciously  than  is  being  done  in 
Prussia.  Mr.  Gladstone  condemns  and  Mr.  Taylor 
Innes  approves  the  policy  of  the  Italian  State  in  with¬ 
drawing  from  the  old  State  control  over  clerical  appoint¬ 
ments,  leaving  the  Pope  to  appoint  the  Bishops,  and 
the  Bishops  to  appoint  tho  inferior  clergy.  In  the  cdd 
Governments  of  disunited  Italy,  the  State  had  virtually 
a  joint  voice  in  the  election  of  priests  and  bishops  ;  it 
had  to  issue  its  placet  or  exequatv/r  before  their  election 
took  effect.  But  in  the  recent  readjustment  of  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  relations  the  first  thought  of  the 
Government  of  Victor  Emmanuel  was  to  renounce 
their  control,  to  wash  their  hands  altogether  of  tha 
Church  as  a  bad  business.  On  afterthough  how¬ 
ever,  they  made  certain  reservations,  which  seem  to 
Mr.  Innes  to  furnish  a  perfect  solution  of  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  difficulty.  While  they  renounced  all  share  in 
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legitimate  release  nntil  it  has  deposited  elsewhere  the 
powers  it  was  abont  to  surrender,  in  a  manner  agree- 
able  to  the  spirit  of  the  trust.  In  his  opinion,  it  would  be 
disastrous  to  make  over  the  appointment  of  the  clergy 
absolutely  to  the  Church,  even  with  such  reservations  over 
the  temporalities  as  the  State  has  retained.  Probably  in 
next  Session  of  the  Italian  Parliament  some  steps  will 
bo  taken  to  effect .  a  more  distinct  settlement  of  the 
relations  between  Church  and  State,  and  Mr.  Gladstone 
is .  strongly  of  opinion  that  in  this  settlement  the  right 
of  electing  their  pastors  should  be  conferred  upon  the 
separate  parishes.  The  Italian  Government,  in  short, 
should  in  this  matter  proceed  upon  the  same  lines  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  followed  in  the  disestablishment  of  the 
Irish  Church.  It  is  for  Italian  statesmen  to  judge 
whether  the  advice  of  their  foreign  monitor  is  sound. 
We  hope  that  when  Mr.  Gladstone  comes  to  disestablish 
the  English  Church  he  will  remember  his  own  advice. 
If  he  were  to  be  as  liberal  in  his  assignment  of  the 
endowments  of  the  English  Church  as  he  has  been  in 
the  case  of  the  Irish  Church,  and  if  he  at  the  same 
time  left  the  patronage  in  the  hands  of  the  ecclesiastical 
authorities,  the  Church  of  England  would  be  stronger 
the  day  after  its  disestablishment  than  it  was  the  day 
before. 


the  appointment  of  clergy,  whether  superior  or  inferior, 
they  reserved  to  themselves  the  right  of  refusing  to 
hand  over  the  temporalities  of  a  vacant  see  or  benefice 
if  they  were  not  satisfied  with  the  nominee.  The 
nominee  of  the  Church  was  left  free  to  discharge  all  his 
spiritual  ministrations  among  the  flock  to  whose  care  he 
had  been  appointed,  but  he  was  restrained  from  occupy¬ 
ing  the  official  residence  and  enjoying  the  official 
emoluments  unless  the  State  was  satisfied  with  his 
appointment.  He  received  the  office  from  the  Church, 
and  might  discharge  all  its  duties ;  but  the  State  re¬ 
served  the  option  of  inducting  him  into  the  benefice. 
There  is  a  beautiful  adroitness  and  delicacy  in  such  a 
contrivance ;  it  seems  a  happy  afterthought,  worthy  of 
Italian  statesmanship,  and  it  might  be  put  forward  as 
a  fine  contrast  to  the  coarse  rough-shod  plan  adopted 
in  Germany  of  punishing  w'ith  fine  and  imprison¬ 
ment  all  nominees  of  the  Cliurch  who  dare  to  perform 
religious  ordinances  without  satisfying  the  conditions 
prescribed  by  the  State  and  obtaining  its  sanction. 
Ilefore,  however,  wo  hold  it  up  to  the  Prussian  Govern¬ 
ment  as  an  example,  wo  should  be  quite  sure  that  the 
circumstances,  and  above  all  that  the  people  are  the 
same.  It  is  probably  the  case  that  a  Teutonic  people 
must  be  governed  by  Teutonic  means.  The  Italians  are 
open  to  softer  persuasions  ;  when  the  Church  finds  that 
it  cannot  have  its  temporal  privileges  without  satisfy¬ 
ing  the  State  conditions,  it  will  recognise  the  adroitness 
and  perhaps  feel  the  humour  of  the  artifice  by  which 
it  has  been  outwitted,  and  bow  to  the  inevitable.  But 
the  German  Government  have  to  calculate  on  a  sterner 
and  more  stubborn  spirit  of  resistance,  and  before  freely 
tendering  our  advice  we  should  be  certain  that  we 
understand  as  well  as  they  do  the  material  with  which 
they  have  to  deal. 

When  the  Italian  State  has  hit  upon  so  excellent  a 
device,  one  wonders  why  Mr.  Gladstone  should  reproach 
the  statesmen  of  Italy  with  dangerous  indifference,  and 
really  it  seems  as  if  he  had  composed  his  thunder 
under  the  notion  that  the  State  had  abandoned  all  con¬ 
trol  over  the  Church,  and  as  if  he  had  been  unwilling 
to  lose  it  after  discovering  the  reservation.  This  strikes 
us  still  more  as  being  the  case  with  the  other  point  to 
which  he  and  Mr.  Innes  have  again  drawn  attention — 
the  point  raised  by  the  people  of  San  Giovanni,  a  parish 
in  the  see  of  Mantua.  In  this  matter  the  action  of  the 
Italian  civil  power  has  so  far  been  everything  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  desires.  The  main  facts  of  the  case  are 
fresh  in  public  recollection.  The  pastor  of  San  Gio¬ 
vanni  died,  and  the  people  of  the  parish,  fearing  that 
their  Ultramontane  Bishop  would  place  somebody  whom 
they  did  not  like  in  his  stead,  resolved  themselves  to 
appoint  a  successor.  It  seems  that  in  many  Italian 
parishes  the  people  have  retained  an  ancient  right  to  a 
voice  in  the  election  of  their  pastor.  It  would  seem  to 
have  been  fitfully  used,  and  to  have  in  most  cases  fallen 
altogether  into  desuetude,  but  the  parishioners  of  San 
Giovanni  resolved  on  this  occasion  to  exercise  it.  They 
met  in  the  presence  of  a  notary,  and  with  every  regu¬ 
larity  of  form  elected  as  their  priest  one  Don  Lonardi, 
who  had  already  been  ministering  among  them  as 
assistant  to  their  former  pastor.  The  election  was  duly 
notified  to  the  proper  authorities,  and  Don  Lonardi  was 
duly  installed  in  the  temporalities.  But  the  Bishop 
also  nominated  to  the  vacant  office,  and  brought  an 
action  before  the  Civil  Court  against  Don  Lonardi  with 
a  view  to  ousting  him  from  the  church,  the  parsonage, 
and  the  stipend.  The  Court,  however,  declared  in 
favour  of  Don  Lonardi. 

What  more,  then,  does  Mr.  Gladstone  wish  the  Italian 
State  to  do  ?  A  certain  number  of  parishes  have  fol¬ 
lowed  the  example  of  San  Giovanni,  and  apparently 
^Ir.  Gladstone’s  object  is  to  exhort  the  Italian  Govern¬ 
ment  to  make  this  popular  election  of  priests,  wdiich  at 
present  is  a  traditional  right  of  certain  parishes,  a 
universal  part  of  the  Eeclesiastical  Constitution.  The 
State,  he  argues,  originally  had  a  voice  in  the  election  of 
the  clergy,  and  they  ought  not  to  simply  rid  themselves  of 
that  responsibility  without  taking  cai*e  that  it  falls  into 
proper  hands, 


THE  BLOWING-UP  OF  DARNLEY. 

Lord  Darnley  is  a  much-abused  person,  and  one  who 
perhaps  merits  some  little  sympathy.  He  has  hitherto 
met  with  little,  one  must  own,  even  at  the  hands  of 
those  from  whom  he  had  a  right  to  ask  for  it.  He  haa 
been  lectured  sternly  by  half-a-dozen  Liberal  journals, 
and  some  Conservative  organs  have  hinted  to  him  that 
ho  has  gone  ridiculously  too  far,  and  that  it  is  a  pity 
he  has  exposed  himself  and,  his  grandmaternal  theories 
in  print.  He  is  threatened  with  a  Parliamentary  wig¬ 
ging  next  Session,  and  it  is  said  that  public  meetings 
must  take  his  case  into  consideration.  The  Cobham 
Hall  Letters  have  met  with  a  reception  akin  to  that 
which  the  Duke  of  Newcastle  received  when,  many 
years  ago,  he  asked,  in  circumstances  somewhat  similar 
to  those  brought  to  light  in  the  Darnley  Correspond¬ 
ence,  “  May  I  not  do  with  my  own  as  I  Lke  ?  ”  Now 
that  it  appears  Earl  Darnley  has  taken  the  extreme  course 
of  evicting  from  his  estate  Mr.  Lake,  a  tenant  of  thirty- 
three  years’  standing,  who  has  sunk  on  his  farm  much 
unexhausted  capital,  probably  the  indignation  will  wax 
louder.  But  why  should  Earl  Darnley  be  so  severely 
censured  ?  He  is  but  doing  that  which  the  majority  of 
his  censors  have  on  many  occasions  said  a  landlord  is 
entitled  to  do.  He  is  but  boldly  acting  on  the  theory  of 
landed  property  popularly  accepted.  When  proposals 
have  been  made  in  the  House  of  Commons  and  else¬ 
where  to  legislate  in  a  peculiar  manner  with  respect  to 
that  “  commodity  called  land,”  and  to  saddle  its  posses¬ 
sors  with  special  obligations,  the  answer  has  been  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  this  distinction,  and  that  a  land- 
owner  may  do  exactly  as  he  pleases  with  it.  The 
unfortunate  Mr.  Lake  takes  the  purely  mercantile  view 
of  the  bargain,  and  thinks  it  is  plain  that  his  contract 
is  neither  more  nor  less  than  a  contract  with  his  seed  or 
manure  merchant.  He  thinks  it  preposterous  that  ho 
should  be  expected  to  attend  tenantry  dinners,  and 
generally  to  do  service  and  homage  to  his  landlord. 

This,  we  presume,  is  also  the  view  which  is  taken 
by  many  of  Lord  Darnley’s  censors.  It  is,  however,  we 
would  submit,  an  illogical  view.  On  their  theory  of  his 
duties,  he  may  sell  the  use  of  his  land  or  not ;  he  may 
choose  such  tenants  as  recommend  themselves  to  him  on 
whatever  grounds ;  and  he  may  attach  to  these  tenancies 
any  conditions  he  sees  fit  in  the  plenitude  of  his  power 
to  select.  So  long  as  he  abides  by  his  bargain,  he  has 
done  his  duty.  No  newspaper  would  think  of  opening 
fire  on  an  employer  who  chooses  to  discharge  a  work¬ 
man  or  a  servant  who  did  not  show  him  sufficient 
respect.  And  why  should  Lord  Darnley  be  reproved 
because  he  issues  an  ukase  from  Cobham  Hall,  declaring 
it  to  be  his  good  pleasure  that  all  persons  who  do  not 
take  his  view  of  a  quarrel  are  to  quit  his  estate  ?  “  Love 


The  State,  as  a  trustee,  cannot  obtain  a 
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me,  love  my  dog,”  is  a  well-known  maxim,  and  why 
should  not  tenants  be  expected  to  act  upon  it  ?  “  It  is 

the  characteristic,”  says  the  Cobham  Hall  edict,  “  of 
the  tenantry  of  the  larger  estates  of  this  country 
that  they  are  not  mere  rentpayers  or  customei's 
for  a  commodity  called  land,  but,  on  the  contrary,  re¬ 
tain  just  so  much  of  the  feudal  tradition  as,  without 
compromising  their  due  independence,  serves  to  esta- 
blish  some  kind  of  sympathy  of  sentiment  and  identity 
of  interest  between  themselves  and  their  landlord.” 
This  may  be  a  crude  mode  of  expressing  tho  Earl’s 
notion  of  the  terms  on  which  his  farms  are  to  be  held ; 
but  if  he  chooses  to  adopt  them,  why  not  ?  There  may 
be  a  satisfactory  reason ;  but  one  may  doubt  whether 
it  lies  in  the  mouth  of  all  his  critics  to  use  it.  If  Lord 
Darnley  has  mistaken  his  position,  or  has  formed  an 
idea  of  his  powers  extravagant  and  intolerable  in  any 
well-regulated  society,  he  is  not  to  be  corrected,  with 
any  regard  to  consistency,  by  persons  who  deem  the 
English  Agricultural  Holdings  Act  sufficient  for  the 
purpose.  Of  course  there  is  one  conception  of  the 
duties  of  a  landowner  which  reasonably  and  consistently 
condemns  the  conduct  of  Earl  Darnley  in  turning  adrift 
an  old  tenant  without  due  warning  and  without  giving 
him  time  to  reap  the  benefit  of  his  improvements.  In 
the  eyes  of  persons  entertaining  this  idea  of  a  landlord’s 
powers,  his  action  will  appear  foolish,  grossly  inequitable, 
and  of  a  character  which  ought  to  be  impossible  under 
a  proper  system  of  land  tenure.  But  Parliament  has 
again  and  again  characterised  all  proposals  to  limit  the 
authority  of  the  landowner  so  as  effectually  to  prevent 
such  scandals.  In  finding  fault  with  Lord  Darnley 
many  persons  are  but  condemning  their  own  notions. 

Simultaneously  with  Lord  Damley’s  notions  of  the 
land  question  appear  those  of  the  Quarterly  Beview. 
We  confess  that  we  in  some  respects  prefer  his  lord¬ 
ship’s  frank  and  naive  expressions.  He  at  all  events 
knows  his  own  mind,  and  in  a  rude  sort  of  fashion  ex¬ 
presses  it,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  said  of  the 
writer  of  the  article,  “  The  Conservative  Government.” 
Referring  to  the  new  law,  and  endeavouring  to  minimise 
the  case  for  legislation,  the  Quarterly  says,  with  a 
strange  obliviousness  to  several  notable  cases,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  that  of  Mr.  Hope,  of  Fentonbarns,  that  “  it  is 
very  remarkable  that  no  single  case  was  quoted  in 
which  any  farmer  had  been  deprived  of  the  unexhausted 
value  of  the  improvement  which  he  had  made  upon  his 
farm.”  The  Quarterly  assumes  that  “substantially 
justice  is  attained  under  the  present  system,”  the  sys¬ 
tem  under  which  the  action  of  Lord  Darnley  towards 
Mr.  Lake  is  possible.  And  yet  we  are  told  that  the 
Agricultural  Holdings  Act,  which  alters  the  presump¬ 
tion  of  law  as  to  compensation  for  unexhausted  improve¬ 
ments,  “  will  little  by  little  educate  owners  as  to  the 
best  mode  of  doing  justice  to  their  tenants  ” — educate 
the  owners  who  at  present  do  substantial  justice. 
Here  are  mysteries  indeed ;  the  writer’s  meaning  becomes 
terribly  obscure  and  almost  unintelligible  at  this  point. 
He  quotes  from  Mr.  Bright  a  sentence  which,  if  it  has 
any  relevancy  or  propriety,  indicates  that  the  old  law 
^vo  “  a  tremendous  sanction  ”  to  the  side  of  evil.  It 
is  hard  to  make  out  the  meaning  of  a  writer  who  con¬ 
tradicts  or  stultifies  himself  thus  openly.  But  perhaps 
the  real  view  of  the  Quarterly  comes  to  light  in  an 
incidental  expression  of  hope  that  the  new  law  will  not 
degenerate  into  “  the  unhappy  system  of  tenant-right 
prevailing  in  some  parts  of  the  South  of  England.” 
This  “unhappy  system”  is  probably  a  system  under 
which  tenant-right  is  a  reality.  The  privileges  or  safe¬ 
guards  of  the  tenants  are  real,  and  under  it  no  such 
scandal  as  that  of  West  Court  could  easily  occur.  It  is 
pretty  plain  that,  in  the  estimation  of  the  Quarterly,  the 
chief  use  of  the  Act — “out  of  which  people  can  and 
generally  will  contract  themselves  ” — is  that  it  will  pre¬ 
vent  the  creation  of  tenant-right.  We  observe  that 
Mr.  Butt  Las  been  drawing  attention  to  the  defects  of 
the  Irish  Land  Act,  and  to  the  fact  that  on  many 
estates  it  has  become  a  dead  letter  in  consequence  of 
the  tenants  being  obliged  to  sign  agreements  contract¬ 
ing  themselves  out  of  the  Act.  If  this  can  happen 


under  the  Irish  Act,  what  will  be  the  result  under  the 
English  Act,  its  pale  shadow  ?  Lord  Darnley  and  such 
feudalists  bom  out  of  time  may  do  as  they  like  in  spito 
of  the  latter.  We  venture  to  think  that  his  doings  are 
inadequately  considered  if  they  are  viewed  as  merely 
personal.  The  wrong  done  to  Mr.  Lake  will  be  poorly 
rectified  if  the  perpetrator  of  it  is  merely  scolded  or 
made  the  target  of  vague  invective  and  unmeaning 
threats.  Lord  Darnley  will  despise  them,  and  probably 
he  will  do  as  he  has  done  whenever  a  tenant  dares  to 
think  for  himself.  He  will  perhaps  feel  some  not  alto¬ 
gether  unjust  indignation  against  persons  who  uphold 
the  present  system,  and  who  dislike  and  curse  the  fruits 
of  it. 


THE  CZAR’S  DECREE  AGAINST  THE  POLISH 
LANDOWNERS. 

At  Berlin,  in  a  day  or  two,  tho  statue  of  Baron 
Stein  will  be  unveiled,  who,  with  Hardenberg  and 
Schon,  wrought  the  conversion  of  the  Prussian  “  land- 
slaves”  into  freeholders.  Down  to  the  b^inning  of 
this  century,  tho  lot  of  tho  agricultural  population 
in  Prussia,  especially  in  her  eastern  provinces,  was 
similar  to  that  which  still  exists  among  the  samo 
class  in  England.  The  moss  of  the  field  labourers 
were,  either  legally  or  in  fact,  in  a  state  almost  of 
serfdom.  After  Prussia’s  sudden  and  deep  fall  in  the 
Napoleonic  wars,  it  was,  however,  found  necessary  to 
gain  the  goodwill  of  the  disinherited  tillers  of  the  soil 
— to  interest  them,  in  other  words,  in  the  future  of 
the  Fatherland.  Philosophic  and  patriotic  minds,  like 
Fichte,  fearlessly  called  out  for  reform.  Statesmen  of 
a  far-seeing  character,  such  as  Schon,  drew  up  pro¬ 
jects  both  for  better  municipal  self-government  and  for 
raising  a  degraded  peasantry  in  the  social  scale.  Great 
were  the  obstacles  that  had  to  be  overcome  in  presence 
of  the  half-heartedness  of  a  royal  family  trained  in 
antiquated  views,  and  of  the  opposition  of  feudalist 
squires  of  the  “  Itzenplitz  and  Kockeritz  ”  type.  In  the 
stress  of  public  danger,  the  desirable  reform  was  for¬ 
tunately  carried ;  and  it  bore  good  fruits  in  the  subse¬ 
quent  War  of  Liberation.  Freemen  fought  better  than 
land-slaves  had  done. 

It  cannot  be  said  that  motives  as  laudable  as  those 
which  prompted  Schon,  Hardenberg,  and  Stein  were  at 
the  bottom  of  the  various  Emancipation  ukases  issued 
by  Alexander  II.  of  Russia,  or  of  the  decree  on  land 
tenure  in  Poland  which  he  promulgated  a  few  days  ago. 
In  Russia  also  a  large  and  intrinsically  good  reform  has 
been  wrought,  owing  to  dire  political  distress.  But 
there  the  measure  is  tinged  with  the  evil  spirit  of  auto¬ 
cratic  statecraft,  and  however  much  we  may  wish  to  see 
the  feudal  system  overthrown,  it  will  be  well  not  to 
fall  into  the  mistake  of  giving  credit  to  an  absolute 
monarch  for  philanthropic  purposes  when  his  object  is 
simply  to  crush  the  last  remnants  of  a  nation’s  inde¬ 
pendence.  In  this  spirit  is  conceived  tho  decree,  tho 
substance  of  which  the  Berlin  correspondent  of  the 
Times  has  telegraphed,  and  which  has  a  far-reaching 
meaning.  “  The  Russian  Government,”  he  reports, 
“  have  commanded  all  Polish  proprietors  in  tho  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  Kovno,  Minsk,  and  Vitepsk 
to  sell  their  present  holders  any  farms  rented  by 
Russians.  The  conditions  of  the  sale  will  be  regulated 
by  the  Government.  The  farmers  and  peasantry  in 
those  provinces  being  exclusively  Russians  and  Lith¬ 
uanians,  this  measure  completes  the  impoverishment  of 
the  Polish  nobility  begun  by  Mouravieff  after  the  last 
rebellion.” 

Strictly  speaking,  tho  root  and  origin  of  this  decree 
reaches  much  farther  back.  It  is  little  known,  at  any 
rate  it  is  a  much  forgotten  fact,  that  the  first  move  for 
the  abolition  of  villeinage  in  Russia  was  made  by  that 
same  Polish  nobility  against  which  this  last  ukase  is 
directed.  That  was  before  the  rising  of  18(54 — even 
before  Alexander  II.  thought  of  earning  the  name  of 
“  Liberator  of  the  Serfs.”  Soon  after  the  Crimean  war 
a  vague  commotion  seized  upon  the  more  educated 
classes  of  tho  Empire,  both  in  Russia  proper  and  on 
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the  soil  of  the  former  Polish  Commonwealth.  In  pro- 
Tincial  assemblies,  as  well  as  in  some  of  the  larger 
towns,  niutterings  were  heard  demanding  the  convoca¬ 
tion  of  a  Parliament.  The  death  of  Nicholas,  that  iron 
and  relentless  despot,  had  set  men’s  tongues  a  little 
more  free.  Even  the  Press,  though  still  subject  to  the 
censorship,  could  no  longer  be  manacled  as  strictly  as 
before.  In  the  Polish  provinces  sentiments  of  national 
independence  re-awoke.  At  the  same  time  the  landed 
proprietors  of  Wilna,  Grodno,  and  Kovno,  being  de¬ 
sirous  of  placing  themselves  on  better  terms  with  their 
oppressed  peasantry,  asked  for  the  Emperor’s  permis¬ 
sion  to  emancipate  them. 

Autocrats  are  proverbially  jealous  and  full  of  mis¬ 
trust.  No  wonder  that  Alexander  II.  should  have  seen 
nothing  in  this  Polish  prayer  but  a  first  step  towards  a 
meditated  national  rebellion.  Hence  he  refused  to 
grant  leave  for  the  manumission  of  the  Polish  hinds. 
To  allow  a  dissatisfied  nobility  the  prestige  of  a  Liberal 
initiative,  seemed  to  him  dangerous  in  the  extreme. 
Yet,  even  with  this  rock  ahead,  he  could  not  for  some 
time  make  up  his  mind  for  a  bold  measure  of  his  own. 
Too  long  had  the  Czars  themselves  been  slave-drivers 
and  proprietors  of  Crown  serfs.  Too  long  had  they 
been  accustomed  to  trade  on  the  class-feuds  which 
estranged  the  bondsman  from  the  noble.  With  a  some¬ 
what  reluctant  hand  did  Alexander  II.  establish  that  so- 
called  “  Superior  Committee  ”  which  was  to  take  the 
question  of  manumission  in  hand  :  and  the  first  results 
of  its  discussions  were  by  no  means  satisfactory.  It 
contrived  to  replace,  in  all  official  documents,  the  word 
“  emancipation  ”  hy  that  of  “improvement  of  the  posi¬ 
tion  of  the  peasantry.”  It  seemed  to  fight  shy  of  the 
radical  abolition  of  villeinage.  It  made  no  provision 
for  the  creation  of  a  class  of  peasant  freeholders. 

Matters  were,  however,  precipitated  by  the  spread  of 
the  movement  for  Parliamentary  representation  in 
Russia,  and  by  the  rapid  growth  of  national  aspirations 
in  Poland.  In  vain  did  the  Czar  endeavour  to  traverse 
them  by  sending  the  astute  Marquis  Wielopolski  to 
Warsaw.  The  pan-Slavistic  allurements  held  out  by 
that  pseudo-Liberal  tool  of  Russian  policy  were  rejected 
by  all  true  Polish  patriots.  Thereupon  followed  that 
tyrannic  conscription-decree  by  which  the  whole  able- 
l^ied  youth  of  Poland  was  everywhere  to  be  taken  up 
in  the  dead  of  night,  and  sped  into  the  interior  of  the 
Empire  under  military  escort.  Having  got  wind  of  this 
intention  of  the  “  Little  Father,”  the  leaders  of  the 
secret  Democratic  Committee  at  Warsaw  had  to  hurry 
on  an  outbreak  the  delay  of  which  Mazzini,  and  others 
initiated  into  the  plans  of  the  Committee,  had  re¬ 
peatedly  counselled.  In  the  midst  of  these  troubles, 
the  Czar’s  resolution  on  the  question  of  serfage  was 
ripened.  In  order  to  thwart  the  political  movement  in 
Russia  proper,  which  was  supported  by  the  lesser  nobles, 
and  to  punish  a  refractory  class  of  men  in  Poland,  he 
resolved,  not  only  to  give  personal  freedom  to  the  serf, 
but  also  to  cripple  the  wealth  of  the  aristocracy  by 
settling  a  plot  of  laud  upon  each  new  freeman.  Good 
in  itself,  this  measure  was  taken  from  the  Machiavellian 
point  ot  view  of  Imperial  despotism.  It  was  the 
weapon  in  need  which  Russian  monarchs — themselves, 
until  then,  the  owners  of  nearly  one-half  of  the  bonds¬ 
men  ! — had  kept  in  store  for  the  contingency  of  a  great 
danger  to  their  own  irresponsible  rule. 

I^th  the  Muscovite  mttjik  and  the  Polish  hind  have 
thus  been  benefited.  Rut  still  the  Czar  looks  with  an 
uneasy  eye  in  the  direction  of  his  subject  western 
dominions.  There  w’as  a  report,  a  few  w'ceks  since, 
during  the  height  of  the  Herzegovinian  crisis,  of  an  at¬ 
tempt  made  by  the  Petersburg  Government  to  conciliate 
the  dissatisfied  Polish  ])atriots.  No  details  have  been 
bruited  about ;  only  this  much  is  known  that  some 
notables  in  the  “  Department  of  the  Vistula  as  the 
Russian  authorities  are  pleased  at  present  to  designate 
ancient  Poland — were  approached  by  the  Czar’s  agents. 
Maybe  that  a  bold  Eastern  policy  was  then  on  the  cards 
Russia,  and  that,  foreseeing  in  such  a  cuse  a  rupture 
with  Austro-Hungary,  she  wished  to  take  a  possible 
Polish  trump  from  the  hands  of  the  Vienna  Govem- 


mulgated  tne  decree  alluded  to  Dy  way  oi  revenge. 

The  renting  of  Polish  farms  by  natives  of  Russia 
proper  has  been  promoted  for  years  by  direct  Govern¬ 
ment  interference.  These  Russian  tenante  were  forced 
and  foisted  into  the  estates  as  a  means  of  placing  a 
barrier  between  the  proprietor  and  the  peasant.  They 
practically  acted  for  the  Czar  as  a  yeoman  gemd'armerie. 
Now,  a  step  further  is  made :  the  Polish  landowners  are 
not  only  compelled  to  sell  their  farms  to  the  present 
tenants,  who  are  mainly  of  Russian  extraction,  bnt 
Government  even  regulates  the  conditions  of  the  sale. 
This  is  a  finishing  stroke  dealt  to  the  native  gentry. 
Here  we  see  what  strong  measures  in  matters  of  land 
tenure  a  monarch  “  by  the  grace  of  God  ”  (and  grape- 
shot)  does  not  hesitate  to  take  when  he  considers  it 
useful  for  his  absolute  rule  over  an  oppressed  nationalilj. 
Yet,  what  an  outcry  there  is  against  ordinary  mortals 
of  the  Liberal  persuasion  when,  for  the  sake  of  our  com¬ 
mon  humanity,  they  dare  laying  their  finger  on  time- 
hallowed  abuses  which  are  the  source  of  the  unspeakable 
sufferings  of  a  wretched  land-proletariate  ! 

Karl  Blind. 


CONVERSION  TO  ROME. 

Under  the  title  “  A  Temperate  Controversialist,”  the  Titrut 
has  published  a  couple  of  letters,  of  which  one  at  any  rate 
— if  it  be  indeed  authentic — is  as  strange  a  curioeity  of  htera- 
ture  as  has  for  some  time  appeared.  The  correspondence  pur¬ 
ports  to  be  between  a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England 
whose  son  has  lately  been  received  at  St.  Leonard’s-on-Sea 
into  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  the  Roman  Catholic 
priest  by  whose  agency  the  conversion  was  effected,  and  it 
commences  with  a  sufficiently  temperate  letter  from  the  parent 
complaining  that  his  **  poor,  delicate,  and  therefore  weak- 
headed  boy  ”  has  been  persuaded  to  abandon  the  faith  in  which 
he  was  brought  up  “  under  aggravated  circumstances  of 
secrecy,  duplicity,  and  treachery.’’  “  When,”  the  writer  asks, 
‘‘  you  rebaptised  my  son  and  admitted  him  to  your 
communion  on  the  2nd  of  August,  after  only  two  pre¬ 
vious  interviews,  were  you  aware  that  in  commg  to  you 
be  was  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  his  father’s  wishes?” 
Instead  of  returning,  as  he  is  invited  to  do,  **  an 
explicit  answer,”  the  priest — whose  name,  together  with  that 
of  the  angry  parent,  is  at  present  withheld — replies  by  a  column 
of  the  most  vulgar  and  virulent  abuse.  He  begins  by  speaking 
of  the  conversion,  after  only  a  couple  of  interviews,  of  a  deli¬ 
cate  and  weak-headed  boy,  as  “nis  reconciliation  with  the 
Church  of  bis  fathers,  the  Church  of  the  living  God,  One, 
Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic,  the  pillar  and  foundation  of 
truth,  outside  which  no  one  can  be  saved.”  He  girds  at  his 
opponent  as  being  **  the  paid  minister  of  an  heretical  sect” 
lie  charges  him  with  writing  “  in  an  abusive  manner,”  and 
one  only  vrorthy  of  “  an  Ecclesiastical  mountebank,”  about 
the  doctrine  and  practice  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  He  attacks 
Canon  Kingsley,  as  **a  jaunty  and  sneaking  calumniator” — ^a 
fiippant  slanderer,  who  afterwards  got  a  Court  pension,”  and 
upon  whose  “  ignominious  kicking  ”  it  is  a  pity  that 
Dr.  Newman  bestowed  so  much  pains.”  A  side  thrust 
follows  at  “  the  unctuous  candour  of  Exeter  Hall,” 
which  is  followed  by  a  charge  against  Protestants  generally  of 
“  supposing  that  they  live  aloft  in  a  drawing-room,  and  then 
throwing  down  upon  lus  Catholics  any  mud  or  other  missile 
as  good  enough  indeed  for  us,  whom  they  regard  at  beet  but  M 
being  down  in  the  gutter.”  “  Whoever  it  may  be,”  cries  this 
terrible  gentleman  in  conclusion,  **  who  assails  my  religion,  or 
whatever  he  may  suppose  himself  to  be,  will  find  when  it  ii 
my  turn  to  speak  that  he  had  better  be  cautious  should  he 
lavish  upon  it  abuse  and  opprobrious  terms.”  Such  are  a  few 
only  of  the  flowers  of  rhetoric  with  which  this  most  extraor¬ 
dinary  letter  is  filled.  The  Times,  indeed,  sums  up  the  con¬ 
troversy  very  impartially  by  likening  the  unhappy  English 
parson  to  the  victim  of  an  agrarian  feud  or  a  faction  fight. 
“  He  is  left  on  the  roadside  a  mass  of  scarcely  breathing,  hardly 
even  throbbing,  mortality — hard  to  say  what  bone  is  not 
broken,  where  the  skin  is  uninjured,  what  were  the  features, 
what  shape  the  skull,  so  pommelled,  battered,  and  pounded.  The 
priest  dances  on  the  prostrate  form,  wieldshis  shillelah  like  a  fl«i^» 
stamps  roughshod  on  the  yielding  ribs,  and  deafens  us  with  vic¬ 
torious  yells.”  The  picture  is  somewhat,  perhaps,  in  the  priest’s 
own  peculiar  style,  but  yet  can  hardly  be  complained  of  as 
inaccurate.  Indeed,  the  vulgar  and  brutal  insolence  of  the 
letter  almost  tempted  one  at  first  to  suppose  that  the  whole 
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correspondence  had  bwn  a  practical  joke  on  the  part  of  some 
humorous  Jesuit  in  disguise.  This,  however,  does  not  seem 
to  be  the  case.  The  Homan  Catholic  priest  of  St.  Leonard’s* 
on-Sea,  Mr.^  Alexander  Henry,  writes,  it  is  true,  to  say 
that  he  considers  the  letter  in  question  to  be  vulgar,  abusive, 
and  ungrammatical,”  and  that  he  is  not  its  author.  But  he 
does  no^  we  notice,  deny  that  a  young  convert  was  publicly 
**  reconciled  to  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  at  St.  Leonard^ 
on  August  2  j  and  what  he  does  not  deny,  it  may  be  fairly 
assumed  that  he  admits.  This  beii^  so,  it  is  at  any  rate  a 
comfort  to  know  that  Sir  George  Bowyer,  who  is  in  many 
ways^  a  representative  Catholic,  has  read  the  letter  in 
questicm  with  **  ^eat  pain  and  indignation,”  and 
uiat  he  **  believes  his  feelings  are  shared  by  all  Catholics 
in  this  country.”^  ‘‘This  is,”  Sir  George  asks  us  to  believe, 
“a  most  exceptional  and  unfortunate  case,  which  ought 
not  to  be  a  ground  of  prejudice  against  our  pious,  honourable, 
and  exemplary  clergy.”  “  Unfortunate  ”  the  case  no  doubt  is, 
especially  from  Sir  George  Bowyer’s  own  point  of  view.  It 
may^  be  fairly  questioned,  however,  whetner  it  is  so  “ex¬ 
ceptional  ”  in  its  features  as  the  member  for  Wexford  would 
have  us  believe.  That  the  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  are  as  a  rule  “  pious  ”  and  “  exemplary  ”  may  be  at 
once  admitted,  and  we  imagine  that  there  are  few  of  them 
indeed  who  would  not  be  heartily  ashamed  of  a  letter  such  as 
that  which  the  Times  has  published.  When,  however,  the 
eoul  of  a  heretic  is  to  be  saved  by  his  reconciliation 
to  the  true  faith,  “  honour,”  in  the  ordinary  acceptation  of 
the  teim,  is  a  consideration  with  which  a  Roman  Catholic 
priest  is  apt  not  to  trouble  himself  too  minutely.  In  the  pre¬ 
sent  case  we  find  that  a  lad,  who  is  described  by  his  own 
father  as  “  pwr,  delicate,  and  weak-headed,”  has  been  per¬ 
suaded  to  join  the  Homan  Catholic  Church  without  the 
knowledge  of  his  parents,  and  in  direct  opposition  to  what  he 
must  have  been  well  aware  would  have  been  their  wishes. 
The  lad  seems  to  have  been  converted  in  a  couple  of  inter¬ 
views,  and  the  Times  graciously  assures  the  disconsolate 
father  “  that  it  does  not  matter  very  much  what  his  poor  sim¬ 
pleton  of  a  son  fancies  he  believes.”  This  is  no  doubt  the 
case,  but  we  c^  hardly  expect  the  unhappy  parent  to  welcome 
such  consolation,  and  it  is  certainly  no  excuse  whatever  for 
the  conduct  of  the  priest.  When  some  few  years 
ago  a  certain  very  active  Homan  Catholic  dignitary 
contrived  *to  convert  in  the  course  of  a  single  term 
somewhere  about  a  dozen  Oxford  undergraduates,  one 
of  the  young  enthusiasts,  who  went  to  formally  announce 
his  change  of  faith  to  his  College  tutor,  was  gravely  assured 
by  that  gentleman  that  he  had  done  a  very  foolish  thing, 
which  would  not  in  any  way  affect  him  in  the  next  world, 
but  would  seriously  injure  his  prospects  in  this.  There  are 
plenty  of  stupid  lads  and  silly  girls  in  the  world ;  and  although 
it  no  doubt  matters  very  little  whether  this  or  that  particular 
fool  is  a  Protestant  or  a  Catholic,  it  yet  cannot  be  permitted 
that,  because  a  boy  is  a  fool,  a  Homan  Catholic  priest  is  to  per¬ 
suade  him  to  disobey  his  parents.  To  induce  a  lad  to  openly 
abjure  his  father’s  faith  is  as  grave  a  moral  offence  as  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  join  an  illegal  society,  or  to  take  the  Fenian  oath, 
or  to  marry  a  woman  of  doubtful  character.  Were  two  or  more 
people  to  unite  for  any  of  these  latter  purposes  there  can  be  no 
possible  doubt  but  that  an  indictment  for  conspiracy  would 
lie  against  them.  The  Homan  Catholic  priest  usually  works 
angle-handed,  and  so  technically  escapes  the  law  of  con¬ 
spiracy  ;  nor  is  it,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  an  offence  at 
Common  T^aw  to  persuade  an  infant  to  embrace  another  faith 
than  that  in  which  he  has  been  brought  up.  Whether  it 
ought  not  to  be  made  an  offence  to  do  so  is  a  very  serious  and 
not  very  easy  question.  Of  course  the  law  cannot,  under  any 
circumstances,  take  cognisance  of  anything  that  does  not 
amount  to  an  overt  act.  But  it  is  a  distinctly  overt  act  to 
assist  at,  or  take  part  in  such  an  act  of  public  worship  as  is 
the  open  reception  of  a  convert,  and  where  the  convert  is  a 
minor,  and  his  conversion  has  been  effected  without  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  against  the  will  of  his  guardians,  the 
parties  to  it  might  with  advantage  be  made  responsible, 
whether  they  are  Homan  Catholics  who  have  been  converting 
a  little  Protestant,  or  Ibrotestants  who  have  been  converting  a 
little  Jew.  It  must  be,  of  course,  clearly  understood  that 
the  offence  is  one  not  against  any  particular  form  of  faith,  but 
only  against  that  public  policy  which  makes  the  father  the 
leg^  custodian  of  his  child.  Neither  must  parents  expect 
the  law  to  free  them  of  all  responsibility.  We  cannot,  of 
course,  make  it  punishable  for  a  Roman  Catholic  priest  to  talk 
to  young  heretics,  and  a  father  who  has  a  “  delicate  and  weak- 
headed”  boy  ought  to  watch  the  company  which  his  son 
keeps.  But  there  is  a  distinct  difference,  from  the  legal,  at 
any  rate,  if  not  from  the  moral,  point  of  view,  between  merely 
talking  to  a  boy  on  the  one  hand,  and  abetting  him  on 
the  other,  in  a  public  and  overt  profession  of  religious 
faith — exactlv  as,  if  we  mav  use  a  somewhat  incongruous 
illustration,  there  is  a  clear  difference  between  merely  making 


love  to  a  ward  in  Chancery  and  actually  marrying  her.  Wo 
one  doubts  that  the  latter  is  an  offence,  and  it  is  hard  to  aeo 
why  a  man  should  be  punished  for  persuading  a  young  girl  to 
marry  him  and  should  not  be  punisned  for  persuading  her  to 
change  the  faith  in  which  she  has  been  brought  up.  Homan 
Catholics  have  of  late  been  mors  than  usually  aggressive,  and 
have  hardly  attempted  to  conceal  the  fact  that  they  make 
young  proselytes  wherever  they  can  find  them,  and  without 
any  regard  to  all  ordinary  considerations  of  honour  and 
decency.  This  being  so,  they  must  not  be  surprised  if 

ftractices  so  exceptional  are  made  the  subject  of  exceptional 
egislation.  To  persuade  a  child  to  leave  its  home  is  a 
misdemeanour  at  Common  Law,  and  to  persuade  it  to  change 
its  religion  without  the  knowledge  of  its  parents  or  guardians, 
and  against  their  wish,  is  an  equally  grave  breach  of  all  moral 
rules,  and,  if  rightly  considered,  is  also  a  serious  oflence 
against  that  public  policy  which,  up  to  a  certain  age,  vests  the 
custody  of  the  infant  in  its  parents  or  their  representatives. 


REFORM  STRUGGLES. 

IV. — Catholic  Emancipation. 

The  struggle  for  Catholic  emancipation  was  marked  by  the 
peculiarity  that  those  who  demanded  admission  to  the  rights 
of  dtizens  were,  in  the  eyes  oi  all  Protestants,  identified  with 
repression  more  extreme  than  anything  known,  apart  from 
them,  in  English  history.  We  are  saying  nothing  as  to  the 
accuracy  of  ^e  view,  when  driven  to  bare  and  stern  facti^  firom 
its  merely  religious  aspect.  But  politically  it  was  not  without 
substantial  grounds  that  Protestants  who  professed  generally 
(at  all  events  from  early  in  this  century)  to  stand  above  all 
religious  creeds  when  political  freedom  was  in  question,  found 
a  single  exception  in  the  case  of  the  Roman  Catholica  One 
of  Macaulay’s  most  graphic  pictures  is  that  in  which  the 
English  Church  appears  ror  once  truly  popular,  in  the  trial  of 
the  Seven  Bishops,  and,  strange  to  say,  the  popularity  resulted 
from  a  refusal  to  allow  a  very  ordinary  degree  of  freedom  to 
the  once  dominant  Church.  Our  great  word-painter  shows  that 
for  the  first  and  last  time  in  English  history  the  Establish* 
ment  and  Dissent  were  in  thorough  accord — the  latter  simply 
from  fear  of  religious  persecution,  the  former  from  that  united 
with  a  struggle  for  dominance.  The  Marian  persecutions  were 
yet  in  men’s  memory.  The  principles  of  the  Homan  Church 
had  been  declared  unchanged  and  unchangeable.  What  it  was 
of  old,  when  it  dealt  with  Wickliff  and  IIuss,  with  Jerome 
of  Prague,  with  Luther,  with  Ridley  and  Latimer,  it  was 
still,  even  on  its  own  confession ;  and  the  acquittal  of  the 
bishops  alone  saved  James  from  a  revolution,  in  which  both 
the  military  and  the  people  had  been  united.  Curious  indeed 
it  is  to  look  upon  the  names  of  men  who  claimed  to  be  at  one 
with  Milton,  De  Foe,  Prynne,  and  Howe,  representing 
against  the  tolerance  of  the  last  Stuart  King  a  princinle  of  in¬ 
tolerance.  There  were  two  questions,  however,  at  that  time 
— the  appearance  of  intolerance  on  the  part  of  the  subjects 
who  resisted,  with  the  reality  of  intolerance  in  the  king  who 
invited  to  toleration.  The  nation  followed  its  instinct,  and 
that,  as  in  the  case  of  all  healthy  nations — all  nations  sound  at 
heart — led  it  right,  even  in  the  teeth  of  a  very  perfect  theory. 
The  Church  of  England  was  popular  for  the  hour,  but  it  may 
find  comfort  in  the  fact  that  its  Bishops  took  good  care 
never  again  to  have  such  a  great  popularity  thrust  upon  it  by 
any  act  of  its  own,  and  it  never  again  had  any  such  exMrien^ 
from  any  act  of  its  enemies.  In  their  dread  of  Homan  Catholic 
domination  the  people  forgot  the  Divine  Right  “uriests”  of  the 
Anglican  Church,  men  who  preached  infinitely  lower  doctrine 
than  that  of  the  Church  of  Home.  That  a  Church  calling 
itself  universal,  including  men  of  all  nations,  in  all  parts  of  the 
world,  praying  in  a  common  language,  bowing  to  one  central 
authority,  almost  grand  in  a  certain  asceticism,  of  which  even 
the  most  bitter  opponents  could  not  dispute  the  self-denial, 
should  claim  authority  in  matters  which  went  to  the  marrow 
of  human  life  was,  with  everything  dangerous  and  objection¬ 
able,  not  altogether  surprising.  It  was  tyranny,  but  tyranny 
which  had  the  sanction  of  ages.  The  Church  of  Home 
might  not  be  able  to  go  back  for  its  foundations  to  Peter  the 
Apostle ;  but  at  least  it  had  a  history  which  abutted  upon  the 
history  of  Polycarp,  the  history  of  the  first  great  martyrdoms 
of  the  Christian  Church.  It  had  produced  names  among  the 
most  noted  for  brilliant  scholarship,  as  well  as  sanctitj^ 
during  all  the  centuries  of  the  Christian  era  y  while,  enthroned 
among  the  ruins  of  the  Eternal  City,  it  showed  as  no  other 
church  did  or  could  uucarved  and  unlettered  monuments  to  men 
claimed  by  the  entire  Christian  church,  heterodox  as  well  as 
orthodox,  by  intelligent  and  virtuous  men  indeed  of  every  name. 
What  could  the  Church  of  England  show  to  warrant  its  new¬ 
fangled  dicta  of  the  Divine  Right  of  kings  ?  A  very  poor  history 
—a  history  which  nothing  but  a  few  hero-names  have  red*wm^ 
from  utter  scorn,  it  may  be  granted  that  the  Reformation  in 
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KnglunH  did  not  b6^n  with  Henry  VIII. — that  is,  h^d  not  its 
foundation  in  the  base  passion  oi  that  wretched 
the  Church  of  England  negan  with  Henry,  and  has  its  founda¬ 
tions  in  his  passions  or  nowhere.  It  required  little  acumen  or 
knowle^e,  therefore,  to  discover  the  folly  as  well  as  the  danger 
of  the  Hivine  Right  doctrines — of  the  fulsome  and  loathsome 
teachings  which  had  fallen  from  so  many  of  the  most  in¬ 
fluential  pulpits  in  the  land.  All  this,  however,  would  have 
been  nothing  if  the  assumption  of  the  Anglican  Church  had 
ended  with  what  may  be  called  the  Divine  Right  period.  Ihe 
Church,  however,  remained,  essentially  resting  on  the  same 
dogma  and  refusing  to  men  who  ditfered  from  it  any  participa¬ 
tion  in  those  occupations  of  civil  life  which  had  been  the 
ambition  of  Englishmen  in  all  ages.  In  these  respects  Samuel 
Johnson  was  not  materially  better  than  Sir  Robert  bilmer, 
or  even  than  Strafford,  and  in  some  respects  was  a  little  more 
extreme  than  Hobbes. 

What,  then,  were  Englishmen  who  still  looked  back  to 
Milton  to  do?  What,  indeed,  were  Whigs  looking  b^k  to 
Lord  William  Russell,  or  nearer,  to  Charles  Fox,  to  do  in  this 
complication  of  difficulties  P  Two  Churches  were  in  the  field 
for  dominance,'  as  they  still  are,  and  with  great  odds,  now,  in 
favour  of  the  Church  of  Cranmer  going  bodily  into  the  Church 
of  l*eter.  The  nation’s  interest  was  in  cutting  down  the 
dominance  of  both  and  making  the  nation  dominant  over  all, 
in  that  grand  dominance,  the  freedom,  civil  and  religious,  of 
every  individual  human  being  who  owed  allegiance  to  English 
law.  The  Whigs  went  a  long  way,  but  when  they  pledged 
“  The  deathless  memory  of  Fox,”  together  with  Civil  and  re¬ 
ligious  liberty,”  few  of  them — the  pure  Whigs — understood  the 
principle  involved  as  Fox  understood  it,  or  cared  for  it  as  he 
would  have  cared  in  a  different  time  from  any  he  knew.  The 
vital  question  of  all,  therefore,  came  to  be  the  union  of  Roman 
Catholics  and  Dissenters  for  freedom — the  whole  question 
being  narrowed  to  that.  The  union  itself  was  not  by  any 
means  an  easy  work.  Dissenters  were  not  characterised  by 
breadth,  however  they  might  be  distinguished  by  zeal.  They 
were  fond  of  drawing  lines  at  this  and  at  that,  on  the  principle 
that  a  line  must  be  drawn  somewhere.  Some  dug  a  trench  at 
theatre-going,  some  at  Sunday  rambling,  some  at  faith  as  before 
works,  some  at  works  as  before  faith,  some  at  verbal  inspiration, 
some  at  immersion,  some  (and  these  were  marvellously  liberal)  at 
merely  the  doctrine  of  the  Incarnation.  The  lines  were  tightly 
drawn,  however, in  all  cases, and  looking backat  those^timesone’s 
only  wonder  is  that  any  ground  for  common  action  was  found. 
Then  there  was  a  standing  popular  feud  between  Englishmen 
and  Scotchmen  on  the  one  hand,  and  Irishmen  on  the  other. 
Engaged  together  as  reapers  or  in  the  brickfield  they  fought 
at  stated  periods.  English  and  Scotch  ship-carpenters  and 
Irish  coal-miners  had  set  days  in  the  year — as  duo  procession 
days — for  flaunting  the  green  flag,  surmounted  by  the  sham¬ 
rock,  St.  Patrick’s  symbol,  and  the  Union  Jack,  surmounted 
by  a  spriff  of  oak,  on  Royal  Oak  (the  carpenters’)  Day,  in 
honour  OI  somebody  about  whose  historv  the  carpenters  to  this 
day  never  are  very  clear,  though  they  know  for  certain  that 
the  whole  affair  has  some  connection  with  **  hearts  of  oak  are 
our  ships  ”  and  jolly  tars  are  our  men.”  How,  if  even  Whigs 
could  swallow  Popery,  and  Sectarians  make  common  cause  with 
heretics,  were  these  men  to  be  induced  to  bury  the  war  hatchet? 
Moreover,  underlying  all  this  was  a  great  question  of  policy 
which  most  of  all  affected  educated  men.  While  all  that  was 
noblest  and  most  generous  in  Ireland  resented  the  infamous 
means  bv  which  the  Act  of  Union  had  been  carried,  many 
very  noble  and  generous  bkiglishmen  looked  onjy  tp  the  Act 
itself  as  converting  a  weak  and  dangerous  confederation  into 
a  powerful  and  compact  nation.  That  the  genius  of  Grattan, 
Curran,  and  others,  and  the  death  of  Emmett,  cast  a  spell  of 
no  ordinary  kind  over  Ireland  itself,  and  to  a  very  considerable 
extent  influenced  England,  cannot  be  doubted,  but  these  were 
not  the  men  to  solve  the  difficult  problem.  Never  were  there 
men  in  this  world  readier  to  respond  to  generous  appeals. 
Never  were  there  men  abler  to  detect  subterfuge.  If  they 
hod  only  been  a  little  more  obtuse—if  they  Iiad  had  what 
Bums  calls  more  of  the  cart-horse  element  of  human  nature, 
if  even  they  could  have  set  the  example  of  condoning  the 
wrong  when  the  grave  had  closed  over  the  wrong-doers,  of 
letting  the  dead  bury  its  dead — then  an  impulse  had  been 
given  to  the  common  cause  of  freedom  against  dominance  on 
both  sides  of  the  Irish  Sen.  It  seemed,  however,  as  if  a 
fatality  hung  over  the  relations  of  the  two  islands,  and  as  if 
•11  the  elements  of  the  witches’  cauldron  were  boiling  and 
bubbling  against  any  form  of  peace  that  did  not  rest  on 
servility. 

As  usual,  the  problem  was  solved,  not  by  a  parade  of  prin¬ 
ciples  so  much  as  by  the  life  of  a  man— a  strangely  faulty  man, 
we  dare  say — a  man  who  in  Billingsgate  language  could  beat 
Billingsgate,  whose  bitterness  of  heart  often  welled  to  the 
urmce  in  w.>  rds  which  history  would  fain  drop  out  and  lose 
8  she  passes  on  her  silent  way,  but  whose  great-hearted 
yinpithy  bro  ught  into  the  bounds  of  a  nation  such  a  mob — 


such  a  ragged  uncared-for  mob — as  the  world  had  rarely  seen, 
and  who  at  the  same  time  showed  to  England  that,  whatever 
party-men  might  say  or  do,  the  two  peoples  were  pretty  nearly 
alike;  that  if  you  pricked  either  the  Englishman  or  tlto 
Irishman  blood  would  follow ;  that  both  alike  could  grieve, 
suffer,  rejoice,  enjoy ;  that  both  had  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder 
on  well-fought  fields.  To  Daniel  O’Connell  the  English 
Catholics  of  high  rank  owed  their  ablest  appeals  against  the 
cruel  social  wrong  done  to  them,  and  the  Dissenters  of 
England  owed  to  him  like  appeals.  Then  Catholic  Emanci¬ 
pation  became  possible  because  Union  was  possible.  He  had 
to  contend  with  one  of  England’s  deepest  prejudices  and 
most  easily  aroused  fears,  with  a  powerful  Protestant  Irish 
organisation  violently  opposed  to  Emancipation,  with  the 
danger  of  a  people  excitanle  as  gunpowder  breaking  out  in 
arms  and  giving  occasion  for  bloodshed,  with  English  Govern¬ 
ments  which  saw  for  Irish  grievances  no  cure  but  that  which 
Charles  Fox  and  Cavour  alike  professed  to  discard  from  their 
ideas  of  high  policy — the  state  ot  siege.  Parliament  after  Parlia¬ 
ment  had  ventured  to  touch  the  sore,  but  had  ventured  in  vain. 
Ministry  after  Ministry  had  been  wrecked  by  it.  The  life  of 
George  III.  was  embittered  by  the  very  mention  of  the 
Catholic  claims.  The  first  gentleman  in  Europe”  had 
deemed  the  question  one  that  involved  the  dignity  of  his 
crown.  Poor  old  Eldon  would  have  hanged,  drawn,  and 
quartered  every  person  who  dared  to  make  any  such  claim, 
and  Wellington  and  Peel  were  none  the  less  decided.  Mean¬ 
while  O’Connell  formed  the  Catholic  Association,  which  was 
declared  rebel,  and  won  the  Clare  election,  which  was  de¬ 
clared  illegal,  but  which  decided  the  great  issue  of  so  many 
struggles. 

O’Connell,  however,  had  striven  in  vain  if  there  had  not 
been  in  Parliament  men  like  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Sir  James 
Macintosh,  and  Mr.  Brougham.  The  right  of  association  was 
defended  with  an  eloquence  and  force  which  were  not  easy  to 
combat  by  either  sound  argument  or  specious  eloquence,  and 
at  the  same  time  (1828)  Lord  John  Russell  gave  the  final 
blow  by  bringing  before  the  House  of  Commons  the  claims 
of  Dissenters.  The  hateful  Test  and  Corporation  Acts  at  last 
fell.  Then  Catholic  Emancipation  followed.  Looking  back 
at  those  davs,  one  of  the  greatest  enigmas  they  present  is  in¬ 
volved  in  tbe  real  feeling  and  views  of  Wellington  and  Peel. 
That  two  such  men  should  so  strongly  defend  the  penal  laws 
in  England,  and  the  exclusion  of  Catholics  from  Parliament 
one  year,  and  as  strongly  plead  on  the  opposite  side  another  year, 
seems  scarcely  to  accord  with  the  highest  statesmanship ;  and 
4;bis  was  still  more  markedly  the  fact  in  thecaseof  the  ComLaws. 
Perhaps  the  doubt  that  this  strange,  and  indeed  unparalleled, 
fact  involves  has  only  one  answer  that  future  times  can  accept, 
and  that  is,  that  the  nation,  which  never  for  any  long  time 
supported  a  coward  or  a  self-seeker  or  a  charlatan,  saw  in  the 
retreat  of  Wellington  and  Peel  from  the  last  trenches  of  a 
wicked  old  Toryism  a  stem  sacrifice  to  duty.  When  Graham 
'  turned  his  coat  ”  even  his  colleagues  (who  could  not,  how¬ 
ever,  dispense  with  his  ability)  never  doubted  that  the  bait 
was  office.  When  Palmerston  went  from  right  to  left,  or 
from  left  to  right,  of  the  House,  people  looked  upon  the  whole 
affair  as  quite  natural ;  he  never,  they  said,  professed  to  care 
for  any  fine  lines  of  principle  or  party,  but  had  chosen  his 
sides  %  the  men  who  led,  or  by  the  actual  exigency  of  the 
hour;  and  perhaps  the  view  was  not  far  wrong.  Lord  John 
Russell,  again,  often  brought  to  a  stand-still  by  a  finality,  was 
as  often  hurried  on  by  a  process  of  political  growth — which 
the  nation  has  reason  to  deal  with  kindly — to  new  aims  and 
struggles.  To  come  again  to  a  later  time,  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
whole  political  life  has  been  one  of  growth,  and  his  sincerity 
— intense  where  his  sympathies  really  are  enlisted — is  only 
doubted  where  his  character  is  unknown.  It  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  Sir  James  Macintosh,  Sir  Francis  Burdett,  Mr. 
Bentham,  Lord  Brougham.  But  the  plummet  falls  in  deep  water 
when  we  come  to  Sir  Robert  Peek  In  what  respect  exactly  his 
conduct  on  the  two  crucial  occasions  in  his  career — when  he 
turned  upon  his  party— differed  from  Mr.  Disraeli’s  conduct  with 
respect  to  Reform  would  be  difficult  perhaps  to  define  in  words, 
but  the  nation  has  quite  satisfied  itself  that  there  was  an 
essential  difference.  Peel’s  course  w^as  taken  with  the  convic¬ 
tion  that  it  meant  the  sacrifice  at  once  of  office  and  of  party ; 
Disraeli’s  that  he  was  securing  office  and  preserving  party 
power.  The  Liberal  party  could  not  turn  upon  him  without 
untruth  to  their  principles — they  had  said,  “  we  have  tried  to 
carry  all  we  could,  and  would  have  gone  further  if  the  Tories 
had  not  blocked  the  way.”  Disraeli  knew  this  and  acted 
accordingly.  Again,  Peel  had  taken  his  course  with  marked 
pain,  while  Disraeli  took  his  without  any  indication  of  any 
leeling  in  particular,  and  the  nation  as  a  whole  (that  is,  in 
one  ot  those  great  unconscious  majorities  that  seem  to  amount 
to  the  w’holej  never  did  nor  ever  will  give  him  credit  for  any 
feeling  beyond  that  of  policy,  playing  and  winning  cleverly  a 
game  at  political  chess,  helping  “  Prince  Rupert  ”  to  dish 
the  Whigs.” 
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In  this  way  the  second  great  cammign  ended — the  battles 
for  freedom  were  fought  and  won.  The  Catholics  and  Dis¬ 
senters  began  once  more  to  raise  their  heads  as  men.  The 
Dominant  Church  had  been  defeated,  together  with  a  powerful 
aristocracy,  supported  even  by  the  Crown.  Lord  Eldon  had  held 
up  Dr.  Priestley  as  saying,  with  reference  to  another  measure, 
that  a  mine  had  now  been  Imd  that  would  blow  up  the  Esta¬ 
blished  Church ;  and  now,  he  added,  the  Church  is  going. 
Others  sidd,  “  You  will  see  that  this  will  lead  to  new  de¬ 
mands.”  Of  course  it  led  to  many  new  demands,  and  is 
leading  to  fresh  ones  now,  or  will  lead  to  them  when 
our  young  men  once  more  begin  to  take  a  living  in¬ 
terest  in  public  affairs.  Observe  how  in  the  struggles 
referred  to  up  to  this  date  victory  came  not  so  much  from 
fieiy  appeals  as  from  careful  organisation  and  practical  state¬ 
ments  of  facts.  O’Connell  and  Cobbett  had  audiences  so 
different  that  the  speeches  of  the  one  seem  to  belong  almost 
to  different  periods  of  the  world’s  history  and  to  different 
hemispheres  as  compared  with  those  of  the  other.  But  the 
point  of  the  speeches  were  the  facts  adduced,  and  the  facts 
received  their  force  from  the  union  which,  happily  for  the 
nation  at  this  time,  brought  together  men  of  all  classes  bound 
up  in  an  irresistible  will.  Let  us  observe  also  that  Dissent 
alone  never  won  any  great  landmark  battle,  though  it  carried 
many  a  troublesome  outwork,’ and  that,  while  Catholics  stood 
alone,  they  were  simply  pointed  to  the  one  reality  of  this 
1^  ” — the  soldier,  **  who  is  told  to  kill,  and  kills.”  By  the 
light  of  this  one  fact  we  may  find  the  key  to  new  positions 
yet  to  be  won.  We  shall  soon  have  to  deal  with  a  different 
people  from  that  of  O’Connell’s  and  Cobbett’s  time ;  and  that 
the  education  may  not  tend  to  the  undoing  of  the  ^at  deeds 
of  the  earlier  part  of  the  century,  and  especially  of  this  genera¬ 
tion,  the  systems  of  education  require  close  watching.  The 
sacramental  confession  and  absolution  ”  men  in  the  Church 
of  England  are  advancing  from  the  lesser  to  the  greater  with 
almost  Startling  speed  and  audacity.  Let  anyone  who  doubts 
this  read  the  proceedings  of  the  meetings  of  the  Church 
Congress  held  recently.  It  is  painful  to  find  Mr.  Gladstone 
lending  his  great  authority  to  the  support  of  these  men ;  but 
he  is  doing  so  in  a  very  effectual  w^  when  he  proves  that 
there  is  so  wide  a  gulf  between  the  f^man  Catholic  Church 
und  the  Church  that  is  sending  to  Rome  so  steady  and  un¬ 
ceasing  a  stream  of  converts.  The  time  cannot  be  far  distant, 
however,  when  the  nation — the  nation  with  the  purpose  of  a 
unit — will  reclaim  its  rights  in  a  great  ecclesiastical  system, 
the  assumption  and  puerility  of  which  are  as  marked  to-day  as 
when  it  was  forced  to  unclench  its  grip  on  Test  and  Corporation 
Acts,  and  to  stand  aside  that  the  Roman  Catholics  might  have 
a  free  highway  to  Parliament.  When  people  say  that  Liberal 
battles  are  at  an  end,  it  rests  upon  us  to  correct  the  mis¬ 
apprehension.  Some  stem  battles  will  be  fought  out  before 
many  more  years  pass  over  us.  Whether  we  shall  be  com¬ 
batants  or  merely  lookers-on  is  another  question.  Let  us  note 
also  the  curious  fact,  which  appears  all  the  more  marked  in 
struggles”  yet  to  be  referred  to,  that  the  Whigs  and  Radicals 
often  drifted  far  apart,  even  as  to  fundamental  principles,  while 
the  Tories  and  Radices  often  came  together,  for  great  legis¬ 
lative  measures.  O’Connell  himself,  in  all  his  denunciation  of 
the  Tories,  never  applied  to  them  the  revolting  adjective  he 
Mplied  to  the  Whigs,  and  there  were  times  when  the  foremost 
Radical  inveighed  with  a  bitterness  history  cannot  represent 
agmnst  the  haSf-heartedness  and  hollowness  of  the  great  his^ 
toric  party.”  How  is  it  to  be  in  the  future  ?  Are  the  Whigs 
•and  Radicals  to  be  allies,  or  are  they  to  talk  platitudes  together 
in  sunshine  and  to  separate  in  storm  P  J.  R. 


LITEEATURE. 


Judicature  Acts,  Rules,  Forms,  ^c.  By  Arthur  Wilson. 
London :  Stevens  and  Sons. 

The  Supreme  Court  of  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  with 
Rules,  Orders,  ^c.  By  William  Downes  Griffith.  London: 
Stevens  and  Haynes. 

The  Judicature  Acts,  1873  and  1875,  with  Orders  in  Council,  ^e. 
By  J.  M.  Lely  and  W.  D.  J.  Foulkes.  London :  H.  Sweet. 

Of  all  departments  of  literature  the  richest  in  useless 

I  perhaps  the  most 
those  which  profess  to  be 
of  new  Acts  of  Parliament.  The  statutes 

nerally  very  poor 
it  might  not  be 
if  they  had 


books  is  the  literature  of  the  law,  and 
useless  law  books  are 
“  editions  ” 

themselves  are,  as  everybody  knows,  gene 
reading,  and  there  are  few  of  which  T 
said  that  it  would  have  been  better  for  us 
never  existed.  We  can  all  sympathise  with  the  in¬ 
dignation  of  Charles  Lamb  when,  on  inspecting  a 
magnificent  set  of  nicely-bound  volumes  in  a  library, 
he  discovered  that  they  were  only  the  statutes 
at  large.  In  speaking  thus  harshly  of  legal  litera¬ 
ture,  however,  we  are  referring  not  so  much  to 
the  intellectual  quality  of  the  material  as  to  the 
workmanship  of  the  legal  editors.  Nowhere  else  is  the 
business  of  book-making  managed  in  a  more  perfunctory 
way.  Possibly,  the  little  that  is  expected  of  them  may 
encourage  competitors  to  enter  the  field.  To  distinguish 
yourself  you  have  only  got  to  take  a  bulky  Act  of 
Parliament,  with  the  orders,  rules,  &c.,  thereto  apper¬ 
taining,  write  a  paraphrase  of  it  by  way  of  introduction, 
scatter  a  few  notes  here  and  there  over  your  pages,  and, 
above  all,  draw  up  an  index.  The  last  is  usually  the 
most  meritorious  part  of  the  performance,  although,  to 
judge  from  a  common  form  of  acknowledgment  in  the 
preface,  it  is  usually  undertaken  not  by  the  author  but 
by  some  young  legal  henchman  who  sees  in  it  his  first 
step  to  the  honours  of  the  Law.  We  have  before  us  a 
most  flagrant  specimen  of  this  kind  of  jobbing  in  legal 
literature.  It  is  a  treatise  on  Election  Law,  published 
apparently  to  meet  the  sadden  necessities  of  the  last 
general  election.  It  is  gorgeously  got  up  in  scarlet 
and  gold,  as  if  it  were  intended  for  use  in  the 
most  luxurious  West  End  clubs  only.  It  is  printed 
in  large  type,  with  monstrous  margins.  It  contains 
Acts  of  Parliament  and  Rules  which  seem  to  bo 
accurate  copies  of  the  originals.  Beyond  this  all  is 
surplusage,  or  worse.  The  law  is  confusi^  by  a  blunder¬ 
ing  iiitrc^uction,  and  mangled  in  a  disorderly  index — 
both  of  them  scanty  enough.  Men  apparently  of  some 
position  are  pleased  to  attach  their  names  to  such  pro¬ 
ductions  and  call  them  treatises.  No  lawyer  can  be 
supposed  to  buy  them,  and  nobody,  so  far  as  we  can 
see,  can  derive  any  good  from  them. 

'These  remarks  are  not  intended  to  lead  to  any  com- 
plaint  against  the  new  books  on  the  Judicature  Act. 
On  the  contrary,  those  of  them  we  have  seen  are  honest 
and  successful  attempts  to  facilitate  the  working  of  the 
statutes  by  adding  all  the  relevant  information  that 
can  be  derived  from  the  old  practice,  and  explaining  as 
far  as  possible  the  meaning  of  the  new  regulations.  Of 
course  there  are  more  editions  announced  than  are  ever 
likely  to  be  wanted,  and  of  course  also  no  edition 
published  now  can  pretend  to  be  of  much  use  a 
year  or  two  years  hence.  They  must  be  regarded, 
therefore,  as  intended  to  supply  a  temporary  want 
only,  and  the  field  is  still  open  for  the  legal 
writer  who  is  to  be  the  authority  on  practice 
in  the  new  Courts.  The  authors  who  have  in  the 
meantime  volunteered  to  help  us  have  done  their  work 
well,  and  in  any  of  the  three  books  cited  above  the 
reader  will  find  a  great  deal  of  useful  matter.  Mr. 
Lely  and  Mr.  Foulkes,  by  an  excellent  though  short 
history  of  the  tribunals  about  to  bo  operated  upon,  supply 
an  indispensable  accessory  to  the  intelligent  study  of 
the  new  system.  As  Mr.  Arthur  Wilson  was  one  of  the 
gentlemen  employed  to  draft  the  rules,  he  may  bo 
supposed  to  speak  with  some  authority  on  that  part  of 
the  subject,  and  he  has  certainly  devot^  much  care  and 


POETEY 


SILENCE  AND  THE  VOICES  OF  MEN. 

Le  silence  ^ternel  de  ces  espaces  iufinis  m’effraie.” — Pascal. 

What  was  there  in  that  silence  that  could  scare 
Thy  eagle  spirit,  Pascal,  strong  to  scale 
The  Mount  of  God,  to  heights  within  the  vail. 

Even  on  the  worn  wings  of  its  owu  despair  P 

I  rather — if  a  moment  I  may  dare 

Place  thought  of  mine,  all  light  and  bubble-frail, 

By  thought  of  thine— I  rather  grow  more  pale 
Through  stress  of  trouble  and  consuming  care. 

When  listening  to  man’s  Babel  voices  rise, 

Or  or  near,  from  the  abyss  of  time. 

Where  every  age,  and  race,  and  creed,  and  clime. 

Is  many-mouthed  and  voluble,  and  cries 
Discord  and  doubt  for  ever — ^with  the  roar 
As  of  a  starless  sea  that  has  no  shore. 

Fbakk  T.  Mabzials. 
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time  to  their  elacidation.  Our  readers  would  hardly 
pardon  us  for  following  him  into  that  forbidding  field, 
and  if  we  did  the  time  has  manifestly  not  come  for 
criticising  either  the  rules  or  their  commentators.  We 
may  say,  however,  that  they  strike  ns  as  aiming  at  the 
simplicity  recommended  by  the  Acts  with  admirable 
persistence.  The  attorneys,  however,  do  not  seem  to 
take  the  same  view  of  them.  They  were  discussed  at  a 
recent  meeting  of  the  Incorporated  Law  Society  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  general  opinion,  we  are  told,  was 
that  they  were  impossible  to  master.  One  attorney 
stigmatised  them  as  a  vile  concentration  of  absurdities. 
Another  wittily  remarked  that  th^  came  to  this — that 
a  man  might  do  anything  he  liked,  and  by  leave  of  the 
Court  or  a  Judge  he  might  do  anything  else.  The  next 
year’s  Law  Reports  will  enable  ns  to  judge  who  is  right. 

The  snflSciency  of  the  Rules  of  Procedure  is  not,  how¬ 
ever,  a  question  of  any  interest  to  laymen.  What  the 
public  want  to  know  is  whether  the  Acts  are  to  carry 
out  anything  like  that  fusion  of  Law  and  Equity  which 
was  announced  as  their  object.  For  many  years  that 
phrase  has  rung  in  the  ears  of  the  people,  and  after 
three  or  four  seasons  of  Parliamentary  debates  and 
newspaper  articles  we  have  at  last  come  to  know  that 
our  old  judicial  system  was  a  mass  of  outrageous 
anomalies  such  as  no  other  nation  would  sufier  to  exist. 
There  is  probably  no  intelligent  citizen  in  these  days 
who  could  not  give  you  his  opinion  about  the  possibility 
of  uniting  Law  and  Equity  under  one  system,  or  the 
absurdity  of  establishing  one  law  at  Westminster  and 
another  at  Lincoln’s  Inn.  All  this,  although  it  may 
not  imply  much  actual  knowledge,  means  a  great 
advance  in  education.  Twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  hardly 
a  single  lawyer  would  admit  what  everybody  is 
saying  now.  Sir  Lawrence  Peel  was  not  con¬ 
verted  till  he  went  to  India,  and  many  old  lawyers 
are  not  converted  yet.  Sir  E.  B.  Denison,  the 
tyrant  of  the  Parliamentary  Bar,  cannot  see  bow 
two  such  different  things  as  Law  and  Equity  can  ever 
be  made  one.  Ho  scouts  the  idea  of  a  Vice-Chancellor 
trying  a  running-down  case.  The  uninstructed  pubbc 
see  no  such  difficulties.  If  Mr.  Justice  Lindley,  who  is 
a  great  Equity  lawyer,  and  Mr.  Baron  AmphJett,  who 
also  was  a  Cnancery  barrister,  try  running-down  and 
other  Common  Law  cases  with  perfect  success,  is  it  the 
height  of  absurdity  to  imagine  Vice-Chancellor  Malins 
taking  his  turn  at  the  same  work  ?  If  people  in  general 
have  any  feeling  at  all  about  the  Judicature  Acts,  it  is 
a  desire  that  this  consolidation  of  the  Courts  of  Law 
may  be  speedily  brought  about.  Mr.  Griffiths,  in  his 
excellent  edition  of  the  Acts,  goes  into  this  question 


in  its  old  lines.  The  High  Court  of  Justice  is  to  be 
split  up  into  divisions  which  are  neither  more  nor  less 
than  the  old  Courts  over  again.  Thus  the  Court  of 
Chancery  becomes  the  Chancery  Division  of  the  High 
Court  of  Justice.  The  Queen’s  Bench  becomes  the 
Queen’s  Bench  Division,  and  so  on.  Each  divi¬ 
sion  retains  not  only  all  the  pending  business, 
but  all  the  special  business  of  the  Courts  it  repre¬ 
sents.  The  reasons  which  formerly  compelled  a 
man  to  seek  justice  from  one  tribunal  rather  than 
another  exist  still.  Ho  must  go  to  Chancery  for  one 
remedy,  to  the  Queen’s  Bench  for  another,  and  to  the 
Common  Picas  for  a  third.  The  distribution  of  business 
is  based  on  nothing  more  cogent  than  the  old  system. 
There  are  safeguards,  it  is  true.  There  is  power  to  alter 
the  arrangement  if  the  Judges  see  fit.  There  is  the 
valuable  rule  that  EquiW  and  Law  shall  be  administered 
concurrently  in  all  the  Courts.  We  cannot  help  agreeing 
with  Mr.  Griffiths,  however,  that  the  retention  of  the 
old  divisions  will  hinder  the  consolidation  of  the  Courts 
and  let  in  many  of  the  irregularities  we  have  been 
trying  to  expel.  There  is  plenty  of  work  for  the 
ingenious  legist  in  devising  a  plan  for  the  distribution 
of  business,  which  shall  be  based  on  real  differences  in 
the  character  of  cases  and  not  on  the  accidents  of  lesral 
history.  ,  ^ 


The  appeal  system  established  by  the  Acts  is  pro¬ 
visional  only,  and  calls  for  no  criticism  at  the  present 
time.  It  is  pleasing  to  find  that  the  commentators  have 
already  fastened  upon  the  difficulties  of  the  Acts,  and 
that  a  plentiful  crop  of  nice  questions  is  in  prospect. 
Mr.  Griffiths  has  made  the  astounding  discovery  that 
the  Lord  Chancellor  is  not  a  member  of  the  High  Court 
of  Justice.  Lord  Cairns,  as  Chancellor,  will  be  a 
member,  but  future  Chancellors  are  not  named  as 
members  by  the  strict  letter  of  the  Act  of  1873.  Of 
course,  this  is  only  an  oversight,  if  it  is  even  that,  for 
the  presence  of  the  Chancellor  is  taken  for  granted 
elsewhere.  We  mention  this  point,  however,  as  an 
instance  of  the  slips  that  are  to  be  found  in  the  best 
drawn  statutes,  and  also  as  an  example  of  the  care  and 
ingenuity  displayed  in  Mr.  Griffith’s  edition. 


SIR  HENRY  TAYLOR’S  DRAMAS. 

A  Sicilian  Summer^  and  other  Poems.  By  Sir  Henry  Taylor. 

London :  H.  S.  King  and  Co. 

Edwin  the  Fair.  Isaac  Comnenus.  By  Sir  Henry  Taylor.  London: 

H  .  S.  King  and  Go. 

Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  preface  to  his  poetic  dramas 
reminds  us,  by  a  similarity  of  thought,  of  one  of  M. 
Vinet’s  lectures  on  the  poets  of  Louis  XIV.’s  time 
delivered  at  Lausanne  in  1844.  Both  the  literary  critic 
and  the  dramatist  agree  in  placing  comedy  below  pure 
tragedy,  the  Frenchman  (French  in  a  literary  sense) 
laying  some  stress,  naturally  perhaps,  on  the  SBsthetio 
advantage  to  be  derived  from  wholly  separating  the 
tragic  and  comic  elements,  while  the  English  author, 
for  all  his  admiration,  shrinks  a  little  from  the  oppres¬ 
sive  and  pitiless  character  of  the  former  style.  Ex¬ 
amining  further  into  the  scope  and  legitimate  province 
of  “poetic  and  realistic  comedy,”  that  more  modem 
blending  of  the  two  styles  which  is  specially  designated 
by  the  word  “drama,”  M.  Vinet  admits  that  tragedy  and 
comedy — the  trivial  giving  yet  greater  relief  to  the 
pathetic — are  harmonised  in  the  Shakspearian  dramas 
in  accordance  with  the  highest  realistic  trath ;  and  the 
poet  whose  work  is  now  under  review  dwells  lovingly . 
on  the  lightness  and  sweetness,  the  wisdom  and  pathos, 
of  the  comedy  of  the  Elizabethan  age.  Sir  Henry 
Taylor  has  inherited  much  of  the  wise  and  pregnant 
spirit  which  he  so  wishes  to  see  renewed ;  and  if  he 
shrinks  from  a  sustained  exposition  of  the  “  horrors  and 
glooms  of  fiction,”  he  has  still  given  the  ascendancy  to 
the  deeper  and  more  sombre  side  of  life,  thinking  pos¬ 
sibly,  like  M.  Vinet,  that  to  ponder  and  appreciatively 
apprehend  are  more  noble  than  to  laugh. 

Of  the  four  dramas  before  us,  “  A  Sicilian  Summer  ” 
is  perhaps  dramatically  the  most  complete.  B^  this 
we  mean  that  it  leaves  a  very  distinct  impression  on 
the  mind ;  there  is  a  distinct  purpose  succinctly  worked 
out,  and  the  dramatis  personce  do  not  unduly  retard  the 
piece  by  didactic  soliloquies  and  disquisitions.  “  Isaao 
Comnenus  ”  has  the  same  merit  of  a  clear  leading  pur¬ 
pose,  but  the  characters  have  less  individuality,  and  the 
intercourse  between  Theodora  and  the  hero  is  in  its 
expression  a  little  below  the  dignity  of  the  piece.  In 
the  first  of  these  two  dramas  we  have  love  for  a  theme, 
with  the  proverbial  unevenness  of  its  course,  and  its  final 
supremacy  as  Lord  of  all.  The  character  of  Rosalba, 
the  deservedly  loved  and  waited  for,  is  worked  out  with 
great  delicacy  and  beauty.  We  know  her  from  the 
description  given  of  her  before  she  lands  on  the  shore 
near  Palermo,  and  all  she  herself  subsequently  says  and 
does  fitly  harmonises  with  so  gracious  and  lovely  a 
portrait : — 

• 

In  the  soft  fulness  of  a  rounded  grace, 

Noble  of  stature,  with  an  inward  life 
Of  secret  joj  sedate,  Eosalba  stands, 

As  seeing  and  not  knowing  she  is  seen. 

Like  a  majestic  child,  without  a  want. 

She  speaks  not  often,  but  her  presence  speaks. 

And  is  itself  an  eloquence,  which,  withdrawn. 

It  seems  as  though  some  strain  of  music  ceased 

That  filled  till  then  the  palpitating  air 

With  sweet  pulsations ;  when  she  speak,  indeed— 
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’Tis  like  some  one  voice  eminent  in  the  choir, 

Heard  from  the  midst  of  many  harmonies 
With  thrilling  singleness,  yet  clear  accord. 

So  heard,  so  seen,  she  moves  upon  the  earth 
Unknowing'  that  the  joy  she  ministers 
Is  aught  but  Nature’s  sunshine. 

Who  has  not  been  privileged,  at  least  once  in  his  life¬ 
time,  to  see  such  a  woman  as  Rosalba,  one  who  sets  off 
her  beauty  with  a  spirit  of  exceeding  dignity  and 
simplicity,  whose  beauty  itself  is  of  a  kind  rather  to 
satisfy  and  soothe  than  to  excite  and  perplex,  bearing 
with  it  through  all  the  changes  of  circumstance  some¬ 
thing  indestructibly  virginal  and  spring-like. 

It  is  especially  in  delineating  characters  in  themselves 
harmonious,  or  whose*  passions  are  no  longer  stormy 
and  fitful,  but  subdued  to  an  even  and  persistent  pur¬ 
pose  that  has  something  set  and  quiet  in  it,  more  like 
fatalism  than  enthusiasm,  that  Sir  Henry  Taylor  most 
excels.  Rosalba,  whose  love  rouses  no  discordant  note 
in  her  pure  nature,  whatever  it  may  do  in  her  appointed 
life ;  Leolf,  whose  stricken  love  and  hopeless  devotion 
do  not  waver  for  jealousy  or  anger ;  Isaac  Comnenus, 
whose  ambition  is  inflexible  and  almost  impersonal — 
these  are  more  truly  creations  stamped  with  individuality 
than  Dunstan  with  his  fierce  faith  and  juggleries,  than 
Fiordeliza  with  her  caprices,  than  the  Duke  of  Bur¬ 
gundy  with  his  cruelty  and  bluster.  We  also  observe 
a  want  of  lightness  of  touch  in  drawing  some  of  the 
minor  characters,  even  in  those  instances  where  such 
handling  was  imperative.  This  should  not  perhaps 
surprise  us  much  in  an  author  whose  style  and  turn 
of  thought  are  far  more  serious  and  weighty  than 
light  or  fanciful ;  and  yet  here  we  must  except  the  fool 
Grimbald  as  not  unworthy  to  walk  with  others  of  his 
motley  cloth  who  have  made  themselves  famous ;  though, 
after  all,  the  part  played  by  a  jester  is  not  altogether  a 
surface  or  a  holiday  one,  “the  aftermath  of  laughter 
being  reflection  and  bitterness,  which  are  one.” 

“  St.  Clement’s  Eve  ”  and  “  Edwin  the  Fair  ”  are 
perhaps — we  say  this  with  all  deference — more  truly  his¬ 
torical  dramatic  studies  than  dramas.  In  both  we  have  a 
stormy  and  disordered  time  as  the  chief  characteristic, 
rather  than  the  working  out  of  some  constraining 
passion  or  direct  convergence  round  some  central  figure. 
But  while  those  two  dramas  are  less  satisfactory,  token 
as  a  dramatic  whole,  they  contain  some  of  Sir  Henry 
Taylor’s  most  striking  scenes  and  salient  beauties; 
notably,  to  give  but  one  instance,  the  seven  and  following 
scenes  in  the  third  act  of  “  Edwin  the  Fair,”  where  the 
meeting  of  the  synod  to  judge  of  the  validity  of  the 
King’s  marriage,  is  drawn  with  intensity  and  vigour. 

It  cannot  be  without  a  set  purpose  that  an  author  of 
such  culture  and  scholarship  as  Sir  Heniy  Taylor  should 
have  avoided  all  realism  of  treatment  in  any  of  the  four 
dramas  we  have  named ;  none  of  his  characters  think 
or  express  themselves  much  in  accordance  with  the 
spirit  of  their  age.  Too  great  a  stress  has  doubtless 
b^n  laid  of  late  years  on  accuracy  of  archaic  details, 
which,  after  all,  are  but  accessories  which  the  old 
masters  have  taught  us  we  can  do  without  when  “  the 
fire  of  souls  ”  has  been  caught  and  rendered ;  but  it  is 
just  this  want  of  fire  instinct  with  life  that  we  somewhat 
miss  here,  in  spite  of  conscientious  work — conscientious 
in  its  highest  sense,  and  on  the  whole  successful.  There 
is  that  lack  of  spontaneity  which  we  feel  in  some  of 
George  Eliot’s  grandest  literary  achievements,  and 
which  leaves  the  masterly  studies  passionless  and  cold. 
Sir  Henry  Taylor’s  versification  is  such  as  might  be 
expected  from  a  man  of  his  attainments — it  is  uniformly 
correct  and  good ;  and  if  it  does  not  rival  any  of  the 
marvels  of  sweet  or  sonorous  word-music,  it  never  falls- 
below  what  we  have  a  right  to  exact  from  a  poet.  We 
might  instance  the  Provost’s  speech  in  “  St.  Clement’s 
Eve,”  act  i.,  scene  i.,  as  being  unnecessarily  rugged, 
but  we  prefer  quoting,  with  sincere  admiration  as  we 
transcribe  them,  the  following  beautiful  lines  on  con¬ 
stancy  ; — 

WuLFSTAN.  I  told  you,  did  I  not. 

The  story  of  the  wind ;  how  he  himself, 

The  desultory  wind,  was  wrought  upon  ? 


The  wind,  when  first  he  rose  and  went  abroad 
Throi^h  the  waste  regions,  felt  himself  at  fault. 

Wanting  a  voice ;  and  suddenly  to  earth 
Descend^  with  a  wafture  and  a  swoop. 

Where,  wandering  volatile  from  kind  to  kind. 

He  woo’d  the  several  trees  to  give  him  one. 

First  he  besought  the  ash  ;  the  voice  she  lent 
Fitfully  with  a  free  and  lashing  change 
Flung  here  and  there  its  sad  uncertainties : 

The  aspen  next ;  a  fluttered  frivolous  twitter 
Was  her  sole  tribute.  From  the  willow  came, 

So  long  as  dainty  summer  dressed  her  out, 

A  whispering  sweetness,  but  her  winter’s  note 
Was  hissing,  dry,  and  reedy.  Lastly,  the  pine 
Hid  he  solicit,  and  from  her  he  drew 
A  voice  so  constant,  soft,  and  lowly  deep, 

That  there  he  rested,  welcoming  in  her 
A  mild  memorial  of  the  ocean  cave 
Where  he  was  born. 

The  minor  poems  contained  in  the  two  volumes  are 
rather  the  relaxations  of  a  laborious  and  serious  mind 
'  than  the  outcome  of  a  light  and  sportive  fancy.  The 
songs  often  come  in  happily,  and  the  one  we  quote  is  a 
fair  specimen  of  their  manner. 

Love  slept  upon  the  lone  hill-side 
And  dreamed  of  pleasant  d.iys. 

When  he  with  flowers  should  deck  his  bride 
And  she  deck  him  with  bays. 

He  rose  like  day-break,  flush’d  with  joy. 

And  went  his  way  to  court ; 

But  there  they  took  him  for  a  toy. 

And  turned  him  into  sport. 

He  hung  his  head,  his  dreams  were  fled, 

Not  here,  not  here !  he  cried. 

But  I  shall  find  her  in  my  bed 
Upon  the  lone  hill-side ! 

In  criticising  the  work  before  us  on  its  own  merits  we 
may  bave  seemed  a  little  severe,  but  we  are  not  unmind¬ 
ful  of  the  advantages  accruing  to  English  dramatio 
literature  from  the  conscientious  work  of  men  of  talent 
and  culture,  who  thereby  help  to  restore  the  j^estige  of 
a  branch  of  literature  which  has  fallen  a  httle  into 
disuse,  and  to  maintain  traditions  which  have  been  and 
are  pregnant  with  wisdom  and  beanty. 


THE  BANNS  OF  MARRIAGE. 


I  The  Banns  Mamage.  ny  Liutton  uook,  Autnor  of  '  roong 
Mr.  Nightingale,’  *  Hobson’s  Choice,’  *  Paul  Foster’s  Daughter,’ 
&c.  In  Two  Volumes.  London :  Sampson  Low  and  Co. 

Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  popularity  as  a  writer  has  long 
been  established,  and  a  new  book  from  his  familiar  hand 
is  like  the  arrival  of  the  agreeable  man  at  a  party,  for 
whom  dinner  is  kept  waiting  as  a  matter  of  course,  and 
whose  unfailing  good  spirits  and  geniality  can  always 
be  relied  on.  We  may  perhaps,  without  offence,  desig¬ 
nate  Mr.  Dutton  Cook’s  present  work  as  belonging 
more  to  the  jovial  than  the  sentimental  school.  We  our¬ 
selves  are  obliged  to  plead  guilty  to  a  leaning  towards 
self-contained  heroes  with  a  high  ideal  to  pursue,  and  to 
heroines  with  delicate  features  and  sensitive  nerves, 
touching  chords  of  sympathy  at  their  first  approach. 
But  there  is  a  wide  circle  of  novel  readers  who  are 
tired  of  these  graceful  beings,  and  who  are  glad  to 
make  a  raid  upon  “fresh  woods  anu  pastures  new.” 
They  are  a  little  embarrassed  at  the  appearance  of  a 
Japanese  romance,  and  somewhat  bewildered  with  a 
book  of  Icelandic  traditions ;  these  are  too  far  off  from 
our  own  fireside,  and  imply  perhaps  some  previous 
knowledge  of  geography  and  of  travel.  It  may  be  that 
a  certain  effort  is  required  to  get  into  the  spirit  of  these 
new  themes,  but  in  the  ‘  Banns  of  Marriage  ’  we  are  near 
home,  and  yet  far  off;  the  language  is  familiar  to  us,  the 
characters  are  English  to  the  backbone ;  we  are  thrown 
in  their  way  in  real  life  over  and  over  again,  and  have 
merely  passed  them  by  hitherto,  as  uninteresting  common¬ 
place  people  ;  we  have  had  business  relations  with  them 
perhaps,  and  never  thought  or  cared  what  their  private 
histories  may  be.  Now  one  of  the  peculiar  gifts  which 
Mr.  Dutton  Cook  possesses  is  to  show  us  these  “  common¬ 
place  ”  people  stirred  out  of  their  civil  business-like 
crust,  and  revealing  themselves  in  a  new  light  to  us. 


By  Dutton  Cook,  Author  of  'Young 
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Here  also  is  a  good  bit  of  description : — Mrs.  Snel- 
grove,  “with  a  jealoas  inflamed  face,”  pursues  her  hus¬ 
band  to  the  Sessions  House,  to  see  with  her  own  eyes  if 
he  has  told  her  a  falsehood  or  not.  “  She  was  enabled, 
after  payment  of  a  small  fee  to  an  usher,  to  perceive  her 
husband,  with  some  fifteen  others,  duly  seated  in 
Court,  listening  to  the  charge  of  the  Judge.  Was 
she  the  more  satisfied  or  disconcerted  ?  ”  “Ho 
was  really  doing  his  duty  as  a  grand  juryman — 
he  had  not  taken  another  in  her  place  to  Sydenham.” 
The  poor  woman’s  last  wild  pursuit  to  the  railway 
station,  and  the  provocations  which  drive  James  Snel- 
grove  to  contemplate  a  final  separation,  is  all  well  told. 
You  have  not  liked  or  respected  the  Snelgroves,  but  in 
all  this  misery  and  confosion  they  are  never  made  so 
utterly  bad  as  to  cut  themselves  adrift  from  all  sympathy 
— there  are  redeeming  qualities  in  each  of  them — ^you 
can’t  but  feel  sorry  for  them  both,  and  hope  that  better 
days  are  coming ;  and  the  final  scene,  with  the  touching 
episode  of  the  letter,  carries  its  own  moral  with  it.  When 
we  have  written  in  our  best  manner  the  most  cutting  re¬ 
proaches  that  we  can  devise  to  the  man  or  woman  who 
has  wounded  us  most,  if  we  have  any  hesitation  about 
sending  off*  our  letter,  Snelgrove’s  experience  may  do  us 
a  good  turn  and  help  us  to  bum  it  instead. 

In  “Mr.  and  Mrs.  Dottrell,”  “  Josh ”  is  a  fine  strong 
character,  with,  happily,  no“  gentility”  about  him,  who 
is  allowed  at  once  to  merit  our  confidence  and  regard. 
He  is  far  too  good  for  his  vain  and  pretty  wife.  There 
is  also  a  Bev.  James  Carmichael,  the  curate  of  Henge- 
borough,  who  is  delightfully  drawn.  Josh  has  had 
“  words  ”  with  his  wife,  and  is  seriously  afridd  all  the  vil¬ 
lage  will  find  it  out  and  blame  her ;  as  for  himself  he  had 
only  answered  her  angry  and  abusive  language  “  by  a  look, 
not  of  anger,  but  of  pitiful  reproach  and  deep  suffering.” 
He  goes  out  for  air  and  peace,  and  meets  the  excellent 
Curate,  but  is  too  much  absorbed  in  painful  thought 
to  notice  him.  “  I’m  sorry  to  see  this,  Dottrell,”  the 
Curate  says.  “  Sorry  to  see  what  ?  ”  Josh  answers 
fiercely.  “  Sorry  to  see  this  change  in  the  weather,” 
Mr.  Carmichael  answers  simply.  He  knew  of  no  quar¬ 
rel,  and  was  not  aware  of  anything  wrong.  But  with 
Josh  the  consciousness  of  what  had  passed  had  made 
him  suspicious  and  on  the  watch  to  shield  his  wife. 
His  “  anguish  hangs  like  shame  ”  upon  him,  though  he 
had  done  no  wrong.  Further  on  the  Curate’s  private 
predilection  for  sport  is  excellently  well  described. 

In  truth  [we  are  told]  Mr.  Carmichael  hid  within  his  coat  of 
clerical  black  the  heart  of  a  sportsman.  His  tastes  were  drawing 
him  towards'the  field,  the  while  his  duties  were  directing  his  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  pulpit.  And  he  lived  in  times  given  to  be  censorious 
upon  such  matters.  Of  old  the  thing  would  have  been  of  small 
significance.  But  now  the  ecclesiastic  and  his  proceedings  were 
regarded  with  jealous  eye.  He  must  shut  his  ears  to  the  music  of 
the  hounds  in  full  cry  ;  he  might  look  at  his  gun  lovingly,  but  he 
must  not  trust  himself  with  it  among  the  partridges.  Dogs  and 
horses  were  very  dear  to  the  Rev.  James  Carmichael.  He  was  in¬ 
clined  to  think  that  life,  without  the  companionship  of  those 
admirable  animals,  would  be  very  little  worth. 

When  Mrs.  Dottrell  has  carried  her  folly  to  the  point  of 
making  an  appointment  on  Hengeborough  Downs,  to 
meet  a  former  admirer  of  hers  in  her  girlish  days,  she 
is  full  of  nervousness  lest  anyone  should  see  her.  The 
simple-minded  clergyman,  with  his  own  one  weak  point, 
is  lurking  about  behind  the  Druid’s  Block,  hoping  to 
catch  a  furtive  glimpse  of  the  coursing  which  is  likely 
to  pass  that  way.  He  chances  suddenly  to  emerge  from 
his  concealment  just  as  Mrs.  Dottrell’s  old  admirer,  “the 
Captain,”  is  asking  for  a  kiss.  She  springs  hastily  away. 

“  Did  you  see  how  that  ended  ?  ”  the  Curate  asks  of  the  Captain, 
full  of  the  sport.  “  The  brindle  dog,”  he  continues,  **  had  all  the 
best  of  it  at  first,  but  the  red  went  in  famously  afterwards.  I  lost 
sight  of  them  both  in  the  hollow.  Was  there  a  kill  ?  I  did  not 
see  them  come  out  on  the  fiat  again.”  “  He  saw  me.  He  must  have 
heard !  ”  Mro.  Dottrell  says  to  herself  as  she  hurries  home ;  ”  what 
must  he  think  of  me  ?  ”  She  might  have  taken  comfort.  The 
Curate  had  never  given  her  a  thought,  only  she  did  not  know  that. 

The  weak  woman  had  yet  to  learn  the  meaning  of 
Charlotte  Corday’s  grand  words,  “  Le  crime  fait  la 
honte,  et  non  pas  I’echafaud.” 


are  sketched  with  a  vi^rons  and  practised  hand.  The 
history  of  their  lives,  tneir  mistakes,  their  misfortunes 
Qf  gticce8se8“-”if  we  cannot  call  it  romantic,  at  least  is 
i^e  interesting,  not  only  because  it  reads  like  truth, 
which  is  essentially  its  great  merit,  but  also  that  it  brings 
home  to  the  reader,  with  a  feeling  perhaps  of  surprise 
that,  even  in  the  narrowest  sphere  and  with  the  vnlgarest 
surroundings,  there  is  the  throb  of  real  life  which  claims 
his  sympathy  instead  of  his  contempt.  He  may  have 


the  very  poorest  upwards,  but  it  requires  a  master-hand 
to  surround  us  with  a  world  of  semi-“  genteel  ”  beings, 
painted  with  pre-Raphaelite  fidelity,  and  to  open  some 
blue  distance  for  so  cramped  an  horizon  as  this.  Take, 
for  example,  the  story  of  “  Snelgrove’sMarriage,”  which 
is  the  first  of  the  five  stories  which  make  up  the  two 
volumes  before  ns. 

James  Snelgrove  is  a  tea-broker  and  a  prosperous 
man,  with  an  office  in  Fenchurch  Street,  a  semi-detached 
villa  near  the  Regent’s  Park,  and  profitable  commercial 
relations  with  various  parts  of  the  globe. 

The  old  notion  that  the  man  engaged  in  mercantile  affairs  must 
necessarily  drudge  from  morning  till  night,  dressing  like  a  mute, 
talking  always  market  intelligence,  moving  hither  and  thither  with 
the  gravity  of  a  strong-box,  or  a  ledger  feebly  endowed  with  vital 

power,  has  for  some  time  been  exploded . James  Snelgrove 

was  fond  of  white  waistcoats,  blue  frockcoats,  variegated  neckties, 
light  tight  gloves,  varnished  boots,  scent  on  his  handkerchief,  and 
flowers  in  his  button-hole.  Ho  was  a  comely,  wholesome-looking 
man,  fresh-complexioned,  auburn-whiskered,  with  a  slight  swerve 
in  the  direction  of  corpulence,  disturbing  the  symmetry  of  his  con¬ 
tour.  He  was  at  that  period  of  life  when,  although  middle  ^e  is 
imminent,  a  certain  balance  of  youthfulness  yet  remains  available. 
Ho  looked  about  thirty-five — by  gas-light.  He  was  good-natured 
and  of  a  lively  temperament. 

This  is  a  man  we  should  not  expect  would  elicit  any 
interest  .whatever ;  but  the  skill  of  the  author  extracts 
amusement  from  the  least  promising  material.  His 
vivacity  never  flags,  but  even  in  his  pathetic  passages, 
which  are  not  infrequent,  there  is  a  latent  sparkle 
which  tells  you  they  will  not  last  long  enough  to  make 
you  too  unhappy. 

Here  is  Mr.  Snelgrove’s  wife — for  |he  imprudently 
makes  an  ill-assorted  marriage  with  the  barmaid  of  a 
country  inn.  Eliza  had  for  some  time  been  an  object 
of  admiration  to  the  patrons  of  the  “Jolly  Anglers.” 
She  was, 

without  doubt,  a  pretty  woman  ;  indeedl  prettiness  on  so  large  a 
scale  as  hers  could  ha^ly  fail  to  be  called  handsomeness.  When 
Snelgrove  first  saw  her  he  thought  of  Norma  and  Semiramis,  as  he 
had  seen  those  heroines  represented  by  singers  of  m^estic  mould 
on  the  boards  of  the  Opera  House.  There  was  a  sort  of  solid 
queenliness  in  her  every  movement ;  even  in  her  manner  of  pumping 
old  ale  into  a  pewter  measure,  or  stirring  a  rummer  of  punch,  there 
was  a  surprising  stateliness  ;  a  sculptor  would  have  joyed  to  model 
her  arms,  a  pavior  might  have  envied  their  muscular  strength  and 
proportions. 

This  queenly  being,  however,  soon  develops  a  violent 
temper  ;  and  it  seems  she  is  also  of  a  jealous  and  exact¬ 
ing  disposition,  yet  she  loves  her  husband  with  all  her 
heart.  On  the  other  hand,  poor  Snelgrove  gradually 
regrets  the  step  he  has  taken  in  marrying  so  very  much 
out  of  his  own  line  of  life.  He  is  attached  to  her  still 
after  a  certain  fashion,  but  he  is  ashamed  of 
her  when  his  more  conventional  City  friends  come 
to  dine  with  him,  and  the  description  of  the 
quarrels,  which  become  more  and  more  frequent, 
is  given  with  unflinching  reality.  There  is  little  re¬ 
serve,  and  much  violent  language — sometimes  proceed¬ 
ing  to  worse  than  mere  language — as  when  Eliza 
“  barred  his  egress,  she  snatched  his  gloves  from  him ; 
she  flung  his  hat  on  the  floor,  and  crushed  it  with  her 
foot  (a  beautiful  glossy  new  hat — Snelgrove  had  ever 
been  daintily  inclined  in  regard  to  his  hats — it  was  a 
cruel,  wanton  sacrifice) ;  she  confiscates  his  um¬ 
brella.”  “  He  escaped  at  last,  wearing  a  wide-awake.” 
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VAN  LAUN’S  MOLIEEE. 

The  Dramatic  Works  of  Moliere  rendered  into  English  hy  Henri 
Van  Laun.  With  a  Prefatory  Memoir,  &c.  Vol.  II.  Edin¬ 
burgh  :  William  Paterson. 

We  gladly  welcome  the  appearance  of  the  second 


of  his  time;  he  has  tried  to  realise  Moliere’s  plan, 
and  he  has  abandoned  it  in  despair.  He  would  not 
readily  confess  it  himself,  but  it  is  sufficient  to  consult 
the  work,  not  the  author.  Dumas’s  personages  advance 
before  the  footlights  and  explain  events  the  public  must 


volume  of  a  translation  which,  in  many  respects,  pro-  be  acquainted  with  properly  to  understand  the  play ; 
mises  to  be  unique.  M.  Van  Laun  is  as  far  from  the  but  the  explanation  of  these  events  is  most  contrary  to 
ordinary  translator  as  an  author  from  a  mere  copyist,  likelihood,  and  the  critic  is  immediately  conscious  that 
With  a  zeal  and  humility  which  cannot  be  too  much  the  author  has  recourse  to  a  process  almost  as  unlikely 
lauded,  because  few  would  be  capable  of  bestowing  such  as  a  stage  a  parley  because  he  can  hit  on  no  better  way 
arduous  labour  and  sincere  devotion  in  reproducing  of  shirking  a  difficulty.  This  also  may  be  one  of 


another  man  s  work  in  a  foreign  language,  he  has 
attached  himself  to  Moliere ;  and  not  content  with  ren¬ 
dering  him  into  English,  he  has  entered  into  erudite 
philological  digressions  which  render  his  work  as 
valuable  to  foreign  students  of  the  French  dramatist  as 
to  Englishmen  themselves.  The  high  merit  of  this 
rendering  as  a  rendering  is  beyond  all  question,  and  the 
original  matter  wherewith  it  is  accompanied  is  worthy 
of  the  best  commentators  of  Moliere.  We  find  the 
sanguine  expectations  raised  by  the  qualities  of  M.  Van 
Laun’s  first  volume  more  than  realised  in  this  second 
instalment.  Once  for  all,  the  translator  is  fully  worthy 
of  his  task. 

t*  In  a  former  review  we  pointed  out  the  qualities  for  which 


the  reasons  why  Dumas’s  works  will  stand  with  diffi¬ 
culty  the  test  of  time.  This  masterly  construction  of 
Moliere’s  is  particularly  noticeable  in  “  L’Ecolo  des 
Femmes,”  the  counterpart  of  ^‘L’Ecolo  des  Maris.” 
Having  once  discovered  the  truth*,  Moliere  acted  on 
the  principle  that  there  was  only  one,  and  abided 
by  it  for  the  remainder  of  his  life.  By  the  by,  we  have 
been  somewhat  surprised  to  find  amongst  the  learned 
remarks  of  the  translator  on  the  twin  comedies  one 
which  speaks  of  the  “  force  of  Moliere’s  natural  genius,” 
and  “  the  comparative  weakness  of  his  artistic  talent.” 
This  artistic  talent — who  could  deny  it  ? — is  quite  on  a 
level  with  the  poet’s  genius.  We  willingly  attribute 
this  remark  to  a  slip,  the  more  so  as  M.  Van  Laun  has 


M.Van  Laun’s  work  is  conspicuous.  The  pieces  translated  previously  paid  homage  to  his  author’s  incomparable 
in  M.  Van  Laun’s  first  volume  included  “  L’Etourdi,”  skill  as  a  playwright. 

“  Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,”  and  “  Le  Depit  Amoureux.”  The  comedy  of  “  The  Bores  ”  is  not  less  a  character- 
Although  these  plays  marked  the  debut  of  Moliere  in  play  than  those  of  its  predecessors  we  have  mentioned, 
his  career,  they  were  by  no  means  the  weakest  of  his  Its  success  was  great,  although,  being  a  mere  enumera- 
repertory.  This  must  be  understood  to  apply  to  style  tion  of  characters  who  passed  before  the  public  and 


and  dramatic  construction,  and  in  this  respect  such  disappeared  after  expounding  their  respective  ridicules 
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judges  as  Victor  Hugo  have  awarded  the  palm  to 
“  L’Etourdi ;  ”  for  as  Moliere  ripened  in  years  and  ex¬ 
perience,  his  ideas  and  power  of  observation  became 
deeper,  and  courted  an  object  far  higher  than  the 
invention  of  clever  intrigues  and  the  criticism  of  hcLs- 
hleus.  This  second  volume  does  not  introduce  to  us 
master- plays  like  “Tartufe,”  “  Don  Juan,”  “  Le  Misan¬ 
thrope,”  and  “Le  Bourgeois  Gentilhomme  ;  ”  it,  how¬ 
ever,  comprises  six  plays  of  considerable  interest. 
First  comes  “The  School  for  Husbands”  (“  L’Ecole 
des  Maris  ”),  an  admirable  satire  on  old  men  who  are 
foolish  and  unfortunate  enough  to  marry  young  wives ; 
the  second  piece  is  “  The  Bores  ”  (“  Les  F^cheux  ”),  in 
which,  without  trying  to  construct  the  play  on  any  definite 


it  wholly  depended  on  the  brilliant  wit  wherewith  ho 
described  his  personages.  This  was  the  first  time  that 
Moliere  extended  his  satire  to  members  of  the  Court. 
Uncongenial  as  is  the  character  of  that  selfish,  imperi¬ 
ous,  and  vain  monarch,  whom  history  styles  the  Great 
King,  he  deserves  credit  for  what  good  he  did  unwit¬ 
tingly  or  of  his  own  accord.  Unprotected  by  Louis  XTV., 
Moliere  could  never  have  indulged  in  some  of  his 
most  pregnant  satires,  and  he  durst  not  have  written 
them  at  his  risk  and  peril.  This  is,  alas !  a  blot  on 
Moliere’s  greatness,  though  one  that  has  been 
readily  condoned.  But  he  was  not  altogether 
fi^e  from  the  humility  of  a  courtier;  his  father  had 
been  a  king’s  valet,  and  the  fawning  tendency 


wnicn,witnout  trying  to  construct  tne  play  on  any  dennite  oeen  a  Kings  vaiet,  ana  tne  lawning  tenaency 
ffiot,  Moliere  undertook  to  exhibit  the  aristocracy  of  of  the  century  had  left  its  mark  on  him.  The  fate  of 
Boredom.  The  “School  for  Wives,”  one  of  the  finest  Saint  Evremond,  the  only  man  who' had  the  boldness  to 
character-plays  of  Moliere,  is  a  pendant  of  the  “  School  beard  the  vain  King,  was  not  of  a  nature  to  encourage 
for  Husbands  ;  ”  this  is  followed  by  Moliere’s  own  him  to  follow  his  example.  Louis  disliked  and  despised 
criticism  of  “  L’Ecole  des  Femmes.”  A  bright,  spark-  his  courtiers ;  it  tickled  his  fancy  and  flattered  his 
linglittle  trifle,  the  “  In-Prom ptu  of  Versailles,”  of  which  instincts  to  see  Moliere  casting  just  ridicule  on  his 
we  shall  speak  hereafter,  comes  in  the  fifth  play,  and  courtiers.  It  did  him  no  harm,  and  gave  him  malignant 
the  volume  concludes  with  a  spirited  rendering  of  the  pleasure.  Such  is  not,  in  part  at  least,  M.  Van  Laun’s 
great  comedian’s  wittiest  play,  “Le  Mariage  Force.”  opinion;  he  thinks^ that  the  King  “  was  short-sighted 
The  “  School  for  Husbands,”  M.  Van  Laun  tells  us  in  enough  not  to  perceive  that  the  author’s  att^ks  on  the 
his  introductory  notice,  was  played  for  the  first  time  in  nobles  paved  the  way  for  doubt  on  the  divine  right  of 
June  1661,  and  met  with  great  success.  For  the  intro-  kings  themselves.”  We  commend  the  essence  of  the 
duction  of  the  word  “  school”  in  the  title  of  a  comedy,  remark  ;  but  it  seems  to  us  that  it  might  be  applied 
Sheridan  and  others  were  obviously  indebted  to  Moliere.  more  justly  to  Richelieu  than  Moliere. 

The  translator  dwells  at  some  length,  and  with  profit  to  It  is  needless  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the^  well- 
the  reader,  on  the  process  of  construction  adopted  known  “  Mariage  Force,”  acted  in  January  ^  1064,  a 
by  Moliere  in  connection  with  this  piece.  piece  teeming  with  brilliant  wit,  w’hercin  the  ridicule  of 

Moliere  begins  by  introducing  his  personages,  making  certain  metaphysical  systems,  as  presented  by  Doctors 
them  betray  their  characters  by  natural  conversation,  Pancrace  and  Marphurius  are  pitilessly  knocked  over 
not  by  unlikely  relations  of  what  they  have  done  before  the  head,  while  the  infatuation  of  the  elderly  and  mar- 
the  play  brings  them  into  action,  as  too  many  dramatists  riage-struck  Sganarelle  keeps  the  audience  in  a  p^- 


of  all  nations  have  done  since  Moliere.  The  author 
then  introduces  the  germ  of  a  plot,  which  he  allows  to 
develop  itself  before  us,  in  M.Van  Laun’s  words,  “by  the 
action  and  reaction  of  the  characters  which  he  began  by 
bringing  out  in  bold  relief.  His  plots  are  thus  the  plots 
of  nature,  and  it  is  impossible  that  they  should  not  be 
both  interesting  and  instructive.”  It  is,  in  fact,  this 
dominant  naturalness  the  translator  describes  which 
endows  Moliere’s  creations  with  eternal  freshness  and 
youth.  It  is  easily  described  in  a  few  words,  but,  like 
laost  simple  things,  it  is  difficult  to  carry  out.  Witness, 
for  instance,  Alexander  Dumas,  the  son,  undoubtedly 
the  most  clever,  brilliant,  if  not  the  deepest,  playwright 


petual  roar.  Let  those  who  look  for  a  treat  go  to  the 
Theatre  Fran9ais  and  hear  the  “Forced  Marriage” 
played  by  Coquelin,  Thiron,  Got,  and  Febvre ;  nothing 
can  be  more  frankly  comical  nor  more  subtly  sapient. 
Its  youth  is  shared  by  “  L’In-Promptu  de  Versailles.” 
Written  to  order  in  three  days,  it  ranks  amongst  the 
liveliest  of  Moliere’s  home  productions.  The  author  in¬ 
troduces  himself  and  his  fellow-comedians  in  the  green¬ 
room,  preparing  for  a  play  which  they  have  not  rehearsed, 
and  which  the  King  insists  on  seeing.  Moliere  is  the 
central  figure ;  he  directs  his  comedians,  shows  them  the 
manner  in  which  they  must  play  their  parts,  and  hits 
them  with  the  utmost  verve.  Herein  were  contained,  in 
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when  all  seems  desperate.  The  conversations  on  Art, 
though  often  inartistically  introduced,  are  always  wel. 
come  from  their  pictnresqueness,  suggestiveness,  and 
enthusiasm.  A  poet,  an  artist,  and  enlightened  thinker 
the  author  of  ‘  Emma  Cheyne  *  may  yet  produce  some, 
thing  remarkable  if  he  can  contrive  to  associate  his 
refined  idealism  with  a  firmer  grasp  of  the  realities  of 
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An  idea  is  to  a  novel  what  a  righteous  man  might 
have  been  to  Sodom — it  secures  indulgence  for  what 
may  otherwise  be  a  very  bad  thing.  *  Emma  Cheyne,’ 
though  deplorably  imperfect,  is  by  no  means  a  bad 
book  in  any  sense,  and  offers  not  one  but  numerous 
traces  of  the  writer’s  having  entertained  higher  aims 
than  mere  amusement,  of  ardent  sympathy  for  the  ideas 
that  stir  the  age,  of  genuine  concern  for  liberty  and 
enlightenment  and  aesthetic  refinement  and  all  things 
excellent,  accompanied  by  a  very  satisfactory  proficiency 
in  the  art  of  composition,  and  enough  of  construfjtive 
skill  to  suggest  the  promise  of  a  fair  technical  mastery 
by-and-by.  The  plot  of  the  present  story  is  certainly  too 
artless,  and  notwithstanding  the  strong  sympathy  ex¬ 
cited  for  the  more  prepossessing  characters,  their  destiny 
is  too  clearly  foreseen  to  excite  the  suspense  requisite 
for  strong  dramatic  interest.  We  get  on  with  them 
mainly  because  they  are  too  pleasant  to  tire  of  easily, 
and  because  their  conversation,  when  turning  on  ques¬ 
tions  of  Art  or  morals,  is  always  attractive  from  its 
freshness  and  sinfjerity.  The  writer  is  evidently  richly 
endowed  with  artistic  feeling,  though  less  liberally,  it 
may  be  conjectured,  with  executive  skill.  As  a  lite¬ 
rary  artist,  he  is  still  in  that  frequently-encountered 
stage  of  immature  talent  when  the  designer  has  yet  to 
acquire  the  faculty  of  representing  disagreeable  objects. 
He  <»n  as  yet  delineate  nothing  that  does  not  com¬ 
mend  itself  to  his  perceptions  as  beautiful;  not,  assuredly, 
from  any  false  principle  of  eclecticism  or  any  want  of 
honest  pains,  for  his  canvas  is  but  too  crowded  with 
repulsive  figures,  but  from  an  inability  to  prevent  satire 
from  degenerating  into  caricature.  His  stinpfy,  tyran¬ 
nical,  purse-proud  folks  are  mostly  as  impossible  as  they 
are  odious ;  even  where,  as  in  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Mudge,  the  Evangelical  termagant,  there  is  a  real 
groundwork  of  actual  observation,  the  effect  is  destroyed 
by  the  (Miarse  exaggeration  of  personal  traits,  which  a 
judicious  painter  would  have  kept  in  the  background. 
Such  personages  seem  natural  enough  in  Mrs.  Trollope’s 
novels,  but  are  painfully  discordant  with  the  culture 
and  refinement  visible  everywhere  else  in  the  book. 
Considering  how  much  of  the  author’s  satire  is  levelled 
at  religious  hypocrisy,  it  is  most  unfortunate  that  the 
central  incident  in  his  story  should  give  the  hypocrites 
a  fair  excuse  for  alleging  that  his  standard  is  no  higher 
than  their  own.  Mr.  Cheyne,  represented  as  a  paragon 
of  religious  excellen(je,  deliberately  sells,  not  ex¬ 
changes,  his  living  for  so  much  hard  cash,  without 
the^  slightest  concealment  or  mystery  about  the  trans¬ 
action  or  the  least  reference  to  the  patron  or  the  eccle¬ 
siastical  authorities.  Such  things  are  done,  but  not  in  the 
faceof  dayor  when  one  of  the  parties  is  a  manof  exemplary 
character.  Such  reckless  indifference  to  the  truth  of 
representation  can  only  bring  discredit  upon  views 
which,  in  the  abstract,  are  as  much  distinguished  by 
soundness  as  by  elevation  of  thought.  The  author’s 
success,  on  the  other  hand,  is  perfect  wherever  he  de¬ 
picts  what  he  approves  an(i  enjoys.  His  pleasing  cha¬ 
racters  are  very  pleasing ;  there  is  the  charm  of  deep 
sympathy  in  the  sketch  of  the  young  artist’s  early 
struggles^  and  of  the  inspiration  which  visits  him  from 
casual  glimpses  of  nature ;  there  is  the  thrill  of  genuine 
exultation  in  the  description  of  his  ultimate  success 


MINOR  NOTICE. 

Letters  from  China  and  Japan.  By  L.  D.  S.  ('ll.  S.  King  and 
Co.) — “  L.  D.  S.”  is  a  cheerful  and  lively  writer,  whose  ex¬ 
periences  of  China  have  proved  so  entertaining  in  her  own 
circle  that  she  has  been  importuned  to  “  write  a  book,”  and 
has  responded  to  the  entreaties  of  her  friends  by  editing  a 
series  of  letters  written  fresh  on  the  spot.  She  is  right  in 
admitting  that  her  information  about  the  Chinese  is  fragmen¬ 
tary,  and  that  her  readers  will  derive  only  a  faint  idea  of  the 
singular  manners  and  customs  of  that  ancient  people,  but  yet 
her  letters  are  bright  and  entertaining.  They  do  not  tell  ns 
much  about  the  Chinese,  but  they  give  a  fresh  and  lively 
picture  of  the  life  of  an  Englishwoman  in  China.  D.  S.  ’ 
went  out  to  China  to  be  married  to  a  gentleman  who  is 
apparently  an  English  naval  officer,  employed  by  the  Chinese 
Government  to  drill  their  cadets  at  Foo-Choo ;  and  she  has 
described  in  her  letters  to  her  friends  at  home  how  she  was 
received,  what  difficulties  she  had  when  she  began  house¬ 
keeping  ;  how  she  tried  to  reform  the  management  of  her 
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Idtchenj  how  her  ‘^boy”  slept  at  an  opium  shop,  stole  some 
of  his  mistress’s  property,  ana  was  bamnooed  ana  hung  up  by 
the  thumbs  to  make  him  confess ;  how  she  made  visits  ana 
entertained  visitors;  how  she  assisted  at  the  launching  of 
ships,  and  so  forth.  It  is  rather  the  manners  and  customs  of 
that  singular  people,  the  English,  that  «  L.  D.  S.”  describes, 
but  her  letters  are  sufficiently  fresh  and  amusing  to  justify 
their  being  printed. 


THE  QUARTERLIES. 

The  appearance  of  the  Church  Quarterly  RevieWj  which 
comes  forward  to  deliver  the  Church  of  England  from  the 
reproach  of  having  no  literary  organ,  is  an  interesting 
phenomenon.  We  have  noticed  elsewhere  the  principid 
article,  which  has  been  acknowledged  to  be  from  the  pen  of 
Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  does  not  say  much  for  the  literary 
powers  of  the  particular  section  of  the  Church  which  this  new 
Review  appears  to  represent,  or  for  the  directions  of  their  think¬ 
ing  activity,  that  there  is  no  other  article  of  any  mark  in  the 
number.  If  the  theologians  and  thinkers  of  the  High  Church 
party  can  make  no  better  appearance  than  this,  they  should  not 
have  procured  an  article  from  Mr.  Gladstone  to  draw  attention 
to  their  new  organ,  for  it  has  only  advertised  them  into  dis¬ 
grace,  unless  they  redeem  their  character  in  subsequent 
numbers.  An  article  on  the  **  Church  of  England  and  the 
Public  Worship  Act  ”  enjoyed  for  a  brief  period  the  credit  of 
being  the  production  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  pen.  It  was  natural 
to  suppose  that  Mr.  Gladstone  had  chosen  a  subject  in  which 
he  is  known  to  take  a  deep  interest,  and  the  opening  sentences 
have  a  roll  and  swell  which  might  easily  confirm  such  a  pre¬ 
conception  ;  but,  before  one  reads  a  couple  of  paragraphs,  it 
becomes  very  obvious  that  the  writer  is  only  a  harmless 
quadruped  masquerading  in  the  lion’s  skin.  It  is  not 
surprising  that  Mr.  Gl^stone  should  have  shown  some 
eagerness  to  disclaim  the  authorship,  which  is  now  attributed 
to  a  member  of  Parliament  whose  name,  it  is  said, 
will  not  be  difficult  to  guess.  Turning  to  articles  of  a  more 
technical  kind,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  written  by 
clergymen,  we  cannot  say  that  we  find  any  ideas  which  have 
been  perishing  hitherto  for  lack  of  an  organ,  or  that  the 
combined  effect  of  them  is  brilliant,  or  calculated  to  act  as  a 
formidable  bulwark  to  enemies  of  the  Church.  An  article 
**  On  some  Aspects  of  Science  in  Relation  to  Religion,”  is 
written  with  commendable  moderation.  It  deplores  the  god¬ 
less  tendency  of  natural  science  without  expressing  any  bitter 
hostility  to  **  geologists  and  other  infidels.”  Really  the  ar¬ 
ticle  is  addressed  rather  to  intolerant  Churchmen  than  to  scien¬ 
tific  investigators.  To  scientific  men,  there  is  only  a  mild 
rebuke  because  they  do  not  put  God  into  their  text-books, 
and  mix  up  the  teaching  of  scientific  subjects  with  religion. 
But  with  his  clerical  brethren  the  writer  is  urgent  not  to  sup¬ 
port  the  charge  that  the  Church  discourages  the  spirit  of  in¬ 
quiry.  Even  Darwinism  should  not  be  treated  as  necessarily 
antagonistic  to  religion.  Perhaps  theologians  have  misunder> 
stood  the  word  **  create.”  They  should  not  make  too  sure. 
There  is  no  reason  why  it  should  not  have  pleased  God  to  de¬ 
velop  the  world  after  the  manner  in  which  evolutionists  say  it 
has  grown.  Altogether  the  writer  seems  disposed  to  think 
that  there  is  room  in  the  world  both  for  science  and  for  religion, 
which  is  a  very  sensible  conclusion,  and  we  hope  he  will  succeed 
in  the  pious  fraud  to  which  he  confesses  at  the  end  of  his 
article  of  trying  to  smuggle  his  amiable  doctrines  into  the 
minds  of  the  orthodox  and  violent  clergy.  Another  writer 
flounders  less  creditably  through  an  attempt  to  disprove  the 
nnknowabieness  of  God.  The  Bishop  of  Derry  contributes  a 
recent  charge,  in  which  he  severely  assails  the  consistency  of 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  damn  those  who  refuse  to  accept 
the  creed  of  Atlv^nasius,  and  yet  entertain  no  objection  to 
damning  those  heretics  who  reject  the  Apostles’  Creed.  ^  He 
proves  with  much  vigour  that  the  faith  drawn  out  into  minute 
and  scholastically  expressed  particularities  in  the  Athanasi^ 
Creed  is  in  substance  the  faith  of  the  Church  expressed  in  its 
briefest  terms.  In  the  article  on  “  Theodore  of  Mopsuestia 
and  Modem  Thought,”  there  is  a  great  deal  about  Mono- 
physicism,  Nestorianism,  Apollinarism,  Antiochism,  Arianism, 
oabelhanism,  Macedonianism,  and  other  isms  ot  the  early 
centuries,  but  nothing  at  all  about  Modem  Thought,  unless  an 
allusion  to  some  of  Dean  Mansel’s  speculations  can  be  called  so. 

^  Sacerdotalism  ”  is  a  more  promising  subject  as  a  clue  to  the 
tendencies  of  the  Church  Quarterly.  The  writer  with  exceed¬ 
ing  humility  admits  that  Christ  is  the  Chief  Priest  of  the 
Church,  but  assigns  to  the  visible  priesthood  an  authority  which 
many  fathers  of  families  will  consider  dangerous.  Yet  the  writer 
cannot  j  ustly  be  described  os  “rampagious,”  as  may  be  judged 
horn  the  polite  way  in  which  he  suggests  that  the  head  of  a 
family  should  give  way  at  family  prayers  when  a  clergyman  is 
present.  “  The  surrender  of  the  dignity  for  the  moment  to  an 
ordained  priest,  if  present,  may  be  a  graceful  acknowledgment 
that  in  the  Christian  church  the  ties  of  grace  are  ever  dearer 


and  higher  than  the  ties  of  flesh,  and  that  the  highest  aspect 
of  the  Christian  Family  is  its  aspect  as  a  fraction  of  the  Church.’’ 
There  is  much  that  is  pretty  in  the  conception  of  sacerdotalism, 
if  only  the  visible  priesthood  were  not  human.  If  the  Church 
Quarterly f  however,  does  not  alter  its  title  to  the  High  Church 
Quarterb/f  it  should  invite  contributions  from  clergymen  of 
larger  views  and  wider  culture — that  is  to  say,  it  should  open 
its  pages  to  the  Broad  Church.  Such  “  skimble-skamble  stuff” 
as  the  clerical  articles  in  the  present  number  do  injustice  to 
the  literary  and  philosophical  culture  of  the  Church  of  Eng¬ 
land. 

The  present  number  of  the  yew  Quarterly  Magazine  is  the 
best  we  have  yet  seen  of  this  periodical.  Mr.  J.  W.  C.  Carr’s 
article  on  the  Artistic  Spirit  in  Modem  Poetry”  is  of  a 
higher  order  than  anything  to  which  the  New  Quarterly  has 
hitherto  aspired,  and  the  articles  by  Miss  Carrington,  IJtr.  G. 
B.  Smith,  and  Mr.  R.  Jefferies  are  interesting  and  well 
written.  On  some  points  Mr.  Carr’s  meaning  ‘is  not  so  easily 
caught  as  might  be  desired  in  a  magazine  article,  but  that  is  a 
fault  that  can  readily  be  forgiven  in  criticism  which  will  bear 
re-toading  and  study,  and  which  is  so  full  of  fresh  and  stimu¬ 
lating  ideas.  His  use  of  the  word  artistic,  for  example,  may 
cause  confusion  to  some  people,  from  his  not  making  it  suffi¬ 
ciently  explicit  whether  or  not  he  uses  the  word  art  in  a  con¬ 
fined  sense  as  applied  to  painting  and  sculpture  only.  If  we 
are  to  suppose  tnat  he  does,  we  nnd  it  difficult  to  reconcile  his 
praise  ot  John  Keats  for  discharging  the  true  mission  of 
poetry  by  embodying  the  artistic  spirit  in  the  material  of 
words,  with  his  blame  of  recent  poetry  for  tending  to  become 
too  nearly  reflective  of  pictorial  forms  and  colours.  When  we 
follow  Mr.  Carr’s  reasoning  closely,  we  find  that  he  draws  an 
unexpressed  distinction  between  the  artistic  spirit  and  the 
artistic  material,  and  that  when  he  recognises  and  extols  the 
translation  of  this  spirit  into  Keats’s  wo»,  he  does  not  mean 
mereW  what  a  casual  reader  might  be  excused  for  supposingi 
that  Keats  described  in  words  images  that  might  have  been 
taken  as  subjects  by  the  painter  and  the  sculptor.  Mr.  Carr 
fully  recognises  that  word-art  has  a  wider  range  than  painting 
and  sculpture ;  he  by  no  means  proposes  to  confine  poets  to 
the  subjects  of  the  sister  arts.  But  there  is  a  certain  spirit  in 
the  noblest  works  of  painting  and  sculpture  which  e(]^uallj 

Eervades  the  noblest  works  of  pure  poetry,  a  spirit  which  is 
ardly  expressed  by  the  word  repose  or  by  any  other  word  in 
the  language,  but  which  may  be  roughly  defined  as  a  restraint 
of  extraneous  excitement  by  the  force  of  the  work,  a  complete 
arrest  and  absorption  of  the  beholder,  the  reduction  of  him  to 
a  state  of  rapt  and  passive  contemplation.  The  artistic  spirit 
in  this  sense  pervades  Shakimeare’s  tragedies,  as  well  as 
Michael  Angeloe  sculptures.  But  we  are  not  sure  that  Mr. 
Carr  is  right  in  implying  that  the  repose  in  a  completed 
tragedy  is  the  same  re|^se  of  arrested  action  that  pervades 
I  such  a  sculpture  as  the  Panathenaic  procession.  The  arrested 
movement,  caught  and  fixed  in  unchanging  beauty  or  power, 
is  a  feeling  that  the  tragedian  cannot  give ;  for  him  there  is 
no  forward-looking  arrest ;  the  peculiar  repose  of  his  art  is  the 
repose  of  completed  struggle.  It  is  fair  to  say  that  Mr.  Carr’s 
article  only  suggests  such  subtle  and  abstruse  points  as  these. 
It  abounds  in  incidental  passages  of  admirably  j  ust  criticism. 
The  following  is  a  perfect  criticism  of  Byron’s  genius  purely 
from  the  artistic  point  of  view  : — 

Byron’s  genius  had  no  access  to  this  spirit  in  poetry.  His  under¬ 
standing  of  passion  is  not  of  the  deeper  sort,  that  roaches  to  an 
outer  light  beyond  the  present  gloom ;  and  the  highest  ooenpation 
of  his  verse  is  but  to  reflect  the  darkness  and  confused  human 
trouble,  not  to  penetrate  its  mystery.  Passionately  sympathetic 
within  the  range  of  his  sympathies,  and  bitterly  regretful  of  all  the 
ills  that  he  knew,  he  yet  never  reached  to  that  wider  knowledge 
and  profounder  pity  whidi  come  with  the  artist’s  calm  possession 
of  the  secrets  of  beauty.  Even  in  the  lesser  attributes  of  the  poet, 
bis  achievement  misses  the  intensity  of  definition  belonging  no  less 
to  literature  than  to  art.  A  rhetorical  splendour  in  the  record  of 
vague  influences,  a  brilliant  command  of  illustration,  summoned 
boldly  from  every  source,  sulfice  to  set  forth  to  the  world  whatever 
of  possible  fascination  lies  in  a  single  personality.  All  else  is  but 
remotely  seen  and  imperfectly  apprehended;  and  his  verse  has, 
therefore,  no  power  to  carve  out  in  the  mind  an  exact  image  of  some 
form  of  loveliness  in  clear  and  steadfast  outline.  Here,  not  for  the 
first,  not  for  the  lust  time,  the  poet  has  been  found  without  the 
artist’s  supreme  gift.  The  “mortal’s  agony  with  an  immortM 
patience  blending,”  was  not  for  him;  in  his  art,  the  “agony”  is 
divorced  from  patience,  and  the  struggle  against  the  maladies  of 
life  never  yields  the  enduring  outline  granted  to  the  marble.  The 
greatly  gifted  artist  is  never  thus  at  the  mercy  of  any  passion  ;  he 
is  partly  a  spectator,  even  of  his  own  ills,  and  can  watch  the  move¬ 
ment  and  tumult  of  life  as  one  may  look  upon  the  troubled  line  of  a 
storm-beaten  landscape  cast  up  against  a  twilight  sky.  He  has  few 
tears,  for  wliat  to  others  bring  only  grief,  to  him  savours  also  of 
beauty.  Byron  is  too  full  of  remorse  for  things  done,  of  pity  for  his 
fate ;  and  thus  it  happens  tliat  not  only  the  form  of  his  work  as  a 
whole,  but  even  the  forms  of  separate  thoughts  and  images,  lose 
something  of  ideal  influence  and  independent  strength. 
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The  QuaHerly  llevietc  is  this  month  very  much  given  up  to 
historical  and  biographical  gossip.  First  we  have  a  notice  of 
the  life  of  the  Due  de  Saint-Simon,  the  Greville  of  the  court 
of  Louis  XIV.,  but  more  like  Boswell  than  Greville  in  the 
garrulous  vanity  and  unconscious  self-exposing  c^dour  of  his 
character,  and  also,  it  should  be  added,  in  his  very  high 
standard  of  minute  adherence  to  fact.  Although  Saint-Simon 
hal  no  pretensions  to  stvle,  the  reviewer  places  side  by  side 
with  some  of  his  original  sketches  the  showy  copies  made  by 
Lord  Macaulay,  and  the  comparison  is  by  no  means  flattering 
to  the  historian.  Another  interesting  paper  is  compiled  from 
a  source  of  a  kind  which  has  been  too  much  neglected,  and 
which  in  skilful  hands  might  yield  inexhaustible  entertainment 
to  the  lovers  of  old  world  gossip — a  collection  of  MS.  papers 
written  by  an  old  country  clergyman  of  cultivated  tastes  and 
Borne  literary  reputation,  who  made  occasional  visits  to  London 
and  kept  correspondence  with  some  of  the  eminent  notabilities 
in  the  times  of  the  first  Georges.  It  gives  us  a  pleasant 
glimpse  into  the  social  courtesies  of  the  time  to  see  Mr. 
\V  ilnam  Borlase  hunting  over  Cornwall  and  even  risking  his 
life  in  mines  in  search  of  curious  minerals  for  Mr.  Pope’s  grotto 
at  Twickenham.  Borlase’s  name  was  placed  b^  Pope  “  in  the 
shade,  but  shining,”  in  gratitude  for  his  services,  nut^  one  of 
his  correspondents  very  justly  remarks — “I  suppose  Sir  John 
has  told  you  that  he  has  read  your  name  in  letters  of  gold  in 
the  grotto,  an  honour  the  greatest  man  might  be  ambitious  of ; 
but  if  it  had  been  in  black  letters,  made  only  of  the  common 
ink  the  little  gentleman  uses  when  he  embalms  his  friends, 
it  would  be  more  likeljr  to  give  you  immortality.” 

The  Edinburgh  Jtemew  contains  a  lively  account  of  Captain 
Lawson’s  famous  travels  in  New  Guinea,  not  omitting  a  full 
description  of  the  moolah,  and  the  Captain’s  deadly  struggle 
with  that  terrible  animal.  Captain  Lawson’s  wonderful  feats 
in  the  way  of  walking,  botanising,  and  Papuan -slaying  are 
done  full  justice  to.  An  article  on  the  Municipal  Govern¬ 
ment  of  London  describes  a  state  of  things  hardly  less 
incredible  than  Captain  Lawson’s  travels.  VVhat  civilised 
Papuan  who  should  visit  London  would  be  believed  if  he 
returned  and  tried  to  describe  the  government  of  the  Metro¬ 
polis — the  medley  of  divided  and  conflicting  authorities  P 

We  have  the  City  Corporation,  the  Metropolitan  Board  of  Works, 
38  vestries  and  district  boards,  a  large  number  of  boards 
of  guardians,  and  governors  and  trustees  of  the  poor.  There  are 
two  police  authorities — the  Corporation  ruling  the  City  force,  the 
Metropolitan  police  being  under  a  department  of  the  State.  Being 
carved  out  of  four  counties,  London  is  under  four  distinct  county 
authorities,  while  the  City  is  a  county  of  itself.  The  water  and  gM 
supply  are  in  the  hands  of  private  companies.  Beyond  all  this 
there  are  wheels  within  wheels  and  divided  and  distinct  authorities 
innumerable.  The  City,  small  as  is  its  area,  is  divided  into  25  wards. 
These  wards  are  distinct  authorities  for  some  local  purposes.  The 
district  boards  represent  a  number  of  vestries.  The  rating 
authorities  are  various,  and  the  assessments  differ  considerably. 
In  nothing  is  there  any  uniformity.  In  all  things  there  is  confusion 
and  complication.  Twenty  years  ago  it  is  true  matters  were  very 
much  worse  than  they  are  now.  There  were  then  no  less  than  some 
300  different  local  authorities  exercising  various  jurisdictions  under 
hundreds  of  local  and  public  Acts. 

Or  the  extravagance  of  the  City  Corporation : — 

The  Corporation  is  rich  and  powerful.  It  is  possessed  of  large 
estates,  and  holds  considerable  trust  property.  Its  revenues,  from 
all  sources,  aniount  to  nearly  three-quarters  of  a  million  a  year, 
and  its  expenditure  is  much  the  same.  It  manages  its  business  in 
a  way  which  would  not  find  favour  in  any  commercial  establish¬ 
ment.  That  it  is  lavish  and  extravagant  is  not  the  worst  that  can 
be  said  of  it,  though  it  is  absurdly  extravagant  even  for  so  rich  a 
corporation.  The  complexity  apparent  in  the  City  accounts  was  a 
feature  severely  criticised  and  condemned  by  the  Commissioners  of 
1854,  and  it  still  prevails.  The  system  of  separate  establishments 
enhances  the  cost  of  management  while  it  does  not  in  any  way 
secure  any  better  administration.  There  is  the  City  Estate,  the 
Irish  Estate,  the  Bridge  House  Estate,  and  many  others,  which, 
instead  of  being  brought  under  one  central  management,  are  kept 
Mparate  and  distinct.  The  officers  of  the  Corporation,  from  the 
Mayor  down  to  the  “  waterbailiff^s  second  young  man,”  are  paid  on  a 
most  liberal  scale,  and  the  patronage  of  the  Corporation  in  offices 
alone  is  something  very  considerable.  In  the  year  1873  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  the  Civil  Government  of  the  City,  which  includes  the 
^  Lord  Mayor,  the  Sheriff's,  ami  the  maintenance  of 
the  Mansion  House  and  Guildhall,  amounted  to  no  less  a  sum  than 
47,8401.  12«.  9rf.  This  does  not  include  the  entertainment  of  the 
Shah  of  Persia,  which  cost  15,801/.;  nor  the  Thanksgiving  cere¬ 
monies,  which  cost  over  13,000/.  The  staff  of  the  Commissioners 
of  J^wors  in  salaries  alone  cost  12,000/.,  exclusive  of  over  2,000/. 

commission  on  collection  of  rates,  and 
A201/.  for  “  sundry  incidental  charges.”  The  management  of  the 
^ity  Estate  and  collection  of  rents,  exclusive  of  400/.  allowed  to 
^nimittee,  costs  2,300/.  The  management  of  the  Bridge  House 
J^tate  costs  some  3,150/.,  while  the  levying  of  the  coal  duties  ex- 
The  expense  of  collecting  the  grain  duty  costs 
to  which  should  be  added  a  sum  of  nearly  8,000/.  for 


pensions  connected  with  that  impost.  The  management  ^of  the 
Meat  Market  costs  5,803/.  The  Holbom  Valley  Improvements 
Act,  though  there  can  now  be  very  little  to  do,  entailed  an  ex¬ 
penditure  of  1,440/.,  with  2,080/.  for  law  charges.  The  City  of 
Ixindon  Court  costs  about  6,000/.  a  year ;  the  magistracy  (unpaid 
though  it  is)  over  7,000/.  The  establishment  connected  with  the 
Gresham  Estate  takes  nearly  700/.;  the  City  of  London  School  in 
salaries  alone,  some  6,270/.,  and  the  Freemen’s  Orphan  School, 
1,530/.  Then  there  are  the  Chamberlain’s  establishment,  which 
costs  over  5,000/.  a-year  (exclusive  of  some  3,000/.  appropriated 
from  profits  of  Chamberlain  to  pay  other  officers),  the  Town  Clerk’s, 
4,364/.,  and  the  Architect’s,  2,565/.  These  latter  sums  must  not  bo 
taken  as  showing  the  whole  cost  of  these  officers  and  their  clerks, 
for  they  draw  various  and  even  larger  sums  from  other  sources. 
One  noticeable  thing  in  the  City  accounts  is  that  every  officer  seems 
to  have  a  finger  in  every  pie.  If  there  is  any  the  least  special  or 
exceptional  work  to  do,  every  officer  who  devotes  the  least  time  to 
it  gets  some  extra  pay,  which,  on  the  supposition  that  they  are  the 
paid  servants  of  the  Corporation  who  can  command  their  services, 
seems  to  be  a  lavish  extravagance.  It  would  be  difficult  to  state 
what  large  amounts  the  Surveyor,  Architect,  Solicitor,  Remem¬ 
brancer,  and  other  officers  draw  annually  in  this  way.  The  smaller 
fry  of  the  ward  clerks,  and  the  expenses  connected  with  the  ward¬ 
motes,  cost  last  year  4,668/.,  which  is  about  the  average. 


DEAMA. 


SIGNOR  ROSSI  3  OTHELLO. 

Signor  Rossi,  encouraged  no  doubt  by  the  success  attending 
the  first  performance  which  he  gave  in  Paris  in  aid  of  the 
sufferers  from  the  late  floods  in  France,  has  taken  the  Th5&tre 
Italien  for  the  present  season,  and  is  now  giving  a  series  of 
representations,  which  he  opened  with  “Othello.”  Signor 
Rossi  has  not  the  physical  advantages,  either  of  voice  or  bear¬ 
ing,  which  Signor  Salvini  possesses ;  neither  is  his  choice  of 
costume  particularly  happy.  The  short  tunic  and  brown  silk 
tights  which  he  wears  in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  play  do  not 
lend  themselves  readily  to  picturesqueness,  and  his  aspect  on 
his  first  appearance  has  no  great  likeness  to  that  of  one  who 
has  done  the  State  some  service  in  war.  There  is  an  unbe¬ 
coming  jauntiness  in  the  shrug  of  the  shoulder  with  which  he 
laughs  off  Brabantio’s  reproaches  ;  and  his  speech  to  the  sena¬ 
tors,  to  whom  he  constantly  during  the  scene  turns  his  back,  is 
more  like  the  excuse  of  a  man  of  the  world  for  some  supposed 
breach  of  etiquette  than  the  rebutting  of  a  grave  charge  by  a 
person  holding  an  important  position.  When  Brabantio 
warns  him  to  beware  of  Desdemona,  “  She  has  deceived  her 
father,  and  may  thee,”  he  looks  at  her  with  a  sudden  suspicion 
and  fury,  which  he  quickly  exchanges  for  a  caress.  The  actor 
is  perhaps  at  his  best  in  the  love  passages  with  Desdemona.  If 
his  tenderness  may  be  expressed  to  excess,  there  is  at  least  no 
offence  in  it,  and  it  has  some  impress  of  truth  and  reality,  which 
cannot  be  said  of  much  of  his  performance.  The  scene  in 
which  the  Moor  appears  to  quell  the  disturbance  in  Cyprus,  a 
scene  which  seems  to  call  especially  for  a  commanding  dignity, 
is  played  with  an  angry  petulance.  It  must,  however,  be  put 
to  Signor  Rossi’s  credit  that  he  has  not,  as  did  Signor  Salvini, 
departed  from  the  text  of  Shakspeare  in  taking  all  trouble  off 
lago’s  hands  by  bringing  in  Cassio  already  drunk. 

In  the  third  act,  where  lago’s  suggestions  work  upon 
Othello’s  mind.  Signor  Rossi  displays  a  vast  amount  of  vio¬ 
lence,  but  it  is  a  violence  which  goes  no  deeper  than  the  out¬ 
ward  seeming,  and  has  no  truth  of  passion  on  which  to  rest. 
The  cat-like  posture  in  which  he  stands,  with  fingers  ready  to 
gripe  lago’s  throat,  before  he  springs  at  him  and  forces  him 
to  the  ground,  is  suggestive  of  anything  rather  than  a  warrior’s 
waked  wrath.  When  the  ancient  is  grovelling  at  his  feet  he 
glares  at  him  with  rolling  eyes  and  gnashing  teeth,  and  gives 
expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  kind  of  groaning  and  pan^g 
which  reminds  one  of  the  athlete  in  a  circus  who  has  just 
performed  some  startling  feat  of  agility.  If  the  thing  were 
good  iu  conception  it  w'ould  be  spoilt  by  the  dragging  out  of 
its  execution  ;  and  this  is  a  striking  defect  in  the  actor’s  per¬ 
formance  throughout.  It  seems  as  if  one  could  gauge 
the  importance  which  he  attaches  to  any  speech  or 
action  by  the  amount  of  repetition  that  ho  insists  on 
in  its  rendering.  Thus  when  he  first  meets  Desdemona 
after  he  has  begun  to  doubt  her,  he  approaches  her 
with  suspicious  rage,  relapses  into  tenderness,  and  then  falls 
back  into  repulsion — not  once,  but  many  times — as  though  he 
thought  the  words  of  the  text  could  only  be  explained  by  a 
never-resting  extravagance  of  action.  In  the  fourth  act,  Signor 
Rossi  retains  the  scene  in  which  Othello  overhears  the  conver¬ 
sation  between  lago  and  Cassio  touching  Bianca.  His  discretion 
in  representing  the  scene  is  more  to  be  admired  than  his  per¬ 
formance  during  it.  In  this  scene,  as  in  others,  his  passion, 
which  he  is  apt  to  express  in  a  sort  of  gamut  of  inarticulate 
cries,  bears,  in  the  first  place,  the  evident  aspect  of  a  thing 
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produced  merely  by  artificial,  mechanical  means.  Upon  such 
means  the  greatest  actors  must  no  doubt  always  rely ;  but  the 
difference  between  a  passionate  and  skilful  actor  and  one  who 
is  merely  skilful  lies  in  the  fact  that  the  former  has  moulded 
his  emotion  to  the  artistic  form  which  must  convey  it  to  his 
audience,  while  the  latter  has  acquired  only  the  form,  the  out¬ 
ward  sign  without  the  inward  meaning  which  should  be  its 
origin.  This  would  seem  to  be  Signor  Rossi’s  case;  and, 
beyond  that,  the  form  of  emotion  which  he  puts  forward  is  that 
of  a  weak,  hysterical  passion,  not  that  of  the  overpowering 
flood  of  rage  and  grief  which  one  may  demand  from  Othello. 
The  Moor’s  fury  in  his  hands  has  nothing  grand  or  terrific  ; 
it  is  like  that  of  a  spoiled  child  whose  pet  toy  someone  has 
broken.  The  blow  which  he  gives  to  Desdemona  seems  more 
the  sudden  nervous  impulse  of  a  mean  irritation  than  the  out¬ 
break  of  a  sense  of  outrage  pent  up  and  become  unendurable 
by  provocation. 

In  the  last  scene  Signor  Rossi  wisely  does  away  with  the 
melodramatic  device  of  thunder  and  lightning  which  was  in¬ 
troduced  in  Signor  Salvini’s  representation,  and  his  perform¬ 
ance  is  less  marked  than  that  actor’s  by  dwelling  on  the 
details  of  physical  horror.  He  regards  the  precept  of  Horace 
so  far  that  he  has  the  curtains  drawn  while  the  business  of  the 
murder  is  going  on,  but  he  is  careful  to  convey  a  notion 
of  what  that  business  is  to  his  audience  by  a  series  of 
cries  heard  from  behind  the  curtains.  He  adheres  to  the 
text  in  using  his  own  sword  to  strike  lago ;  and,  although 
he  accomplishes  his  suicide  by  means  of  a  crooked  knife, 
he  contents  himself  with  one  blow  at  his  throat,  where,  it 
may  be  observed,  he  leaves  the  knife  sticking  until  the  fall  of 
the  curtain.  His  dying  speech,  delivered  upon  the  bed, 
whither  he  drags  himself  with  painful  difficulty,  is  long  drawn- 
out  with  dexterously  intonated  sobs,  as  is  the  speech  in  the 
earlier  part  of  the  scene  ending  with  the  words  “  O  Desde¬ 
mona  !  Desdemona !  Dead  !  ”  during  which  he  constantly  hugs 
the  dead  body  of  Desdemona. 

The  general  impression  caused  by  Signor  Rossi’s  Othello  is 
that  of  a  performance  over  careful  in  detail  and  possessing  no 
stren^h  as  a  whole.  There  is  in  it  none  of  the  grandeur 
which  one  may  fairly  expect  in  Othello ;  and  none  of  the  sim- 

S  which  is  absolutely  necessary  to  make  his  belief  in 
suggestions  intelligible.  His  Othello  has  much  fierce¬ 
ness  and  vanity ;  no  touch  of  command  or  dignity. 


Maud,  left  alone,  rooon  ” 
real  waterfall,  and  Hether 
as  the  rockery,  and  is  proci 
Ethel  returns — I 
reserved  for  another  purj 

what  on  earth  it  all  means,  and  making  up  our 
minds  that  Mr.  Bumand,  with  the  help  of  the  real 
waterfall,  ^  is  contemplating  a  violent  burlesque  of  the 
Robertsonian  manner,  the  veil  of  the  nwsteiw  is  removed,  and 
the  hero  enters,  Mr.  llenry  Delavigne  Beckford,  the  gentleman 
with  the  memory  for  faces,  and  begins  his  desperate  succession 
of  blunders.  Mr.  Beckford  mistakes  Downaby  for  Hethering- 
ton.  Then  he  mistakes  Maud  for  Ethel.  Then  the  tailor 
enters,  and  he  mistakes  the  tailor  for  Hetherington.  Later  on 
a  butler  is  introduced,  whom  Beckford  mistakes  for  a  neigh¬ 
bouring  rector.  Finally,  after  the  entry  of  several  unmistakcmle 
characters,  just  before  the  fall  of  the  curtain  on  the  first  act,  a 
l^y  enters,  whom  Beckford  mistakes  for  a  previous  wife  of 
his  own  whom  he  believes  to  be  dead,  and  Beckford  being 
married  a  second  time,  the  story  thus  suddenly  and  abruptly 
takes  a  serious  turn. 

The  second  and  third  acts  are  very  much  livelier  than  the 
first,  and  might  be  really  entertaining  were  it  not  that  Mr. 
Burnand  has  forgotten  one  great  principle  of  comedy  writing, 
and  has  left  no  room  for  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  surprise. 
He  has  so  emphasized  the  lact  that  Beckford  always  mistakes 
faces,  that  we  are  not  cheated  even  for  a  moment  into  believing 
that  Mrs.  Wellsley,  the  charming  widow  whom  ho  mistakes 
for  his  first  wife,  may  possibly  be  really  his  wife,  and  he 
leaves  us  for  but  a  very  short  time  with  any  curiosity  to 
know  the  explanation  of  the  suspicious  circumstances  in 
which  Mrs.  Wellsley  appears.  The  other  characters 
are  so  pointedly  and  mecnanically  paired  off  from  the 
first  that  there  never  arises  the  least  doubt  as  to  their 
future.  Mr.  Bumand  has  committed  the  cardinal  mistake 
for  a  comedy  writer  of  enabling  us  to  foresee  everything 
so  clearly  from  the  beginning  that  we  never  experience  the 
faintest  shadow  of  suspense  or  the  faintest  titillation  of  surprise. 
The  expected  always  happens.  We  are  as  uninterest^  as 
when  we  hear  an  anecdotist  leading  up  to  the  point  of  an  oft- 
told  tale.  It  is  as  unexciting  as  paying  one  of  Cavendish’s 
“  specimen  hands  ”  all  by  oneself  with  a  pack  of  cards.  Very 
piquant  characters,  or  very  brilliant  dialo^e,  mmht  redeem  a 
play  constructed  on  such  principles,  but  Proof  Positive  ”  has 
neither. 

The  actors  in  Proof  Positive  ”  have  very  little  to  do,  but 
they  do  that  little  well.  The  two  most  interesting  characters 
are  Mrs.  and  Mr.  Crumbley,  the  mother  and  father  of  the  two 
young  ladies.  As  the  scheming  mother  Mrs.  Leigh  Murray  is 
confined  within  veiy  strict  limits.  Scheming  mothers  are 
necessarily  very  mucn  alike,  and  the  highest  praise  that  can 
be  given  to  Mrs.  Murray  is  that  she  renders  the  conventivinal 
type  with  much  vigour,  and  at  the  same  time  without  carrying 
it  to  extravagance.  But  the  indolent  and  indifferent  father 
is  a  more  elastic  type.  There  is  every  possible  varie^  of  easy¬ 
going  father,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Hill,  who  represents  Mr.  Crumbley, 
has  seized  the  opportunity,  and  created  a  character  of  the  most 
marked  and  amusmg  individuality,  which  should  not  be  allowed 
to  share  the  too  certain  fate  of  the  play. 


seeding  to  other  endearments  when 
but  not  Downaby  and  the  tailor ;  they  are 
purpose.  Just  as  we  are  wondering 


MR.  BURNAND  S  “PROOF  POSITIVE.  ’ 

The  great  and  pervading  mistake  in  the  new  comedy  with 
which  Mr.  Bumand  has  opened  his  management  of  the  Op^ra- 
Comique  is  that  it  is  exceedingly  dull ;  but,  if  we  must  seek  a 
reason  for  this  dullness  in  the  work  of  a  writer  who  has  shown 
himself  capable  of  better  things,  we  probably  find  it  in  the 
fact  that  he  has  made  a  mass  of  inert  and  heavy  material  hang 
upon  a  single  oddity  which  is  much  too  slight  for  the  strain. 
It  has  struck  us,  in  some  of  Mr.  Bumand’s  recent  productions, 
that  he  has  been  experimenting  with  them  after  the  manner  of 
the  foolish  old  man  and  his  horse  to  see  upon  how  little  comical 
pabulum  he  could  support  their  existence,  and  at  last  he  has 
reduced  the  allowance  to  a  single  straw,  with  the  inevitable 
result.  That  a  man  should  pride  himself  upon  his  memory  for 
faces,  and  yet  somehow  always  attach  the  faces  to  wrong  names, 
is  a  very  amusing  foible,  and  might  easily  furnish  incidents  for 
a  series  of  after-dinner  anecdotes — might  even,  with  ingenious 
management,  be  made  the  basis  of  a  farce,  but  it  cannot  be 
made  the  basis  of  a  comedy.  Nearly  every  one  of  the 
characters  in  “  Proof  Positive  ”  exists  only  in  order 
that  he  or  she  may  be  mistaken  by  the  hero  for  somebody 
else,  and  unfortunately,  as  they  are  kept  hanging  about  the  st^ 
for  that  purpose,  they  have  very  little  that  is  in  the  least  in¬ 
teresting  to  say  on  their  own  account,  so  that  the  dramatist 
inevitably  becomes  as  dull  as  a  story-teller  who  should  spend 
half-an-hour  in  ranging  bottles  and  glasses  round  him  and 
rigging  them  out  in  costumes  for  the  sake  of  making  them 
the  heroes  and  heroines  of  an  incident  that  takes  half  a 
minute  to  tell  when  the  arrangements  are  completed.  The 
audience  is  half  asleep  before  the  artist  is  ready  with  his  points. 
When  the  curtain  rises,  we  see  before  us  two  young  men,  two 
girls,  and  a  tailor.  Downaby,  a  naval  officer  with  a  taste  for 
horsey  costume.  Hetherington,  an  officer  in  the  Hussars  with 
a  taste  for  boating  costume.  Ethel,  in  love  with  Hetherington. 
Maud,  in  love  with  Downaby.  Tailor,  in  love  with  his  pro¬ 
fession.  Hetherington  retires  with  the  tailor  to  try  on  a  new 
suit.  That  is  the  first  interesting  fact.  Maud  retires  to  leave 
Downaby  and  Ethel  alone.  Downaby  and  Ethel,  left  alone, 
“spoon”  in  a  Robertsonian  manner  near  a  waterfall  (real 
water)  on  the  left  of  the  stage,  and  Downaby  asks  her  if  she 
will  walk  as  far  as  the  rockery,  and  is  proceeding  to  other  en¬ 
dearments  when  Maud  returns,  and  Hetherington,  and  the  tailor. 
Then  Downaby  retires  with  the  tailor,  and  Ethel  in  her  turn 
retires  to  leave  Hetherington  and  Maud  alone.  Hetherington  and 


STOCK  AND  SHARE  LIST. 

The  following  are  the  latest  quotations  for  the  principal 
Stocks  and  Shares,  with  the  rise  or  fall  since  this  day  week;— 


Closing 
Price* 
Oct.  10. 


Consols,  for  delivery . 

„  for  the  account . 

New  and  Reduced  Three  per  Cents, 

India  Four  per  Cents . 

„  Five  per  Cents . 

Board  of  Works  Three  per  Cents.  . 
Bank  of  England  Stock  . . 


Colonial  Govurnmbnt  Secubtties. 

Canada  Five  per  Cent.,  1903  . 

Cape  of  Good  Hope  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. 

New  South  Wales  Five  per  Cent.,  1902 . 

New  Zealand  Four  and  a  Half  per  Cent. . 

South  Australian  Five  per  Cent . 

Victoria  Five  per  Cent . 

„  Four  per  Cent . 
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Cloring 
PrIOM 
Oct.  1ft. 


OVERLAND  ROUTE  and  SUEZ  CANAU 

Under  Contnict  for  the  oaiiTe]fiaBoe  of  the  Mailt  to  the  Mnigtrinataa 
India,  China,  Japan,  and  Australia.  The  Peninsular  and  Oriental  Steam  Hart* 
gatlen  Company  despatch  their  Steamers  from  Sonthampton,  tM  the 
every  Thursday,  from  Venioa  every  Friday,  and  from  Briadlti,  with  the  Ovartaoi 
Mails,  every  Monday. 


ArgeBtine  Six  per  Cent.,  IMS.... 
Brazilian  Five  per  Cent.,  1871  . . . 

„  Scrip,  187ft . 

Chilian  Five  per  Cent,  1873 . 

Egyptian  Seven  per  Cent.,  1868 . , 
„  Seven  per  Cent.,  1873  .. 

,,  Khftdive  Loan . 

French  Three  per  Cent.  Hentes  . , 
„  Five  per  Cent.  Rentes..., 

Italian  Five  per  Cents. . . 

Pcmvlan  Six  per  Oenta . . . . 

„  Five  per  Cents.  ........ 

Portogneee . 

Bnarian  Five  per  Cent,  1871  . . . . 
„  „  1871.... 

„  Scrip,  1875  . 

Spanish  Three  per  Cents. . 

Turkish  Five  per  Cents.  . 

„  Six  per  Cent.,  1869 . 

„  Treasury  Bonds  (B  4  C) 
United  States  Funded . 


ONDON  AND  NORTH-WESTERN  RAILWAY. 


TOURIST  ARRANGEMENTS,  1876. 

Arrangements  for  the  issue  of  Ist,  5nd,  and  3rd  Class  Ton-rist  Tickets  will  be  in 
force  from  May  Iftth  to  the  Slst  October,  1876.  For  particolars,  see  Time  TaMas 
and  Programmes  issued  hy  the  Company. 

O.  FINDLAY. 

Chief  Traffic  Manager’s  Office,  Easton  Station,  1876. 


Drury  lane.— Mr.  and  Mrs.  BOUCICAULT  in  the 

great  Irish  Drama,  SHAUGHRAUN,  illustrated  with  beautiful  soaasry 
by  WilUam  Beverley,  at  7.46  every  evening.  Preceded  by  THE  WHITE  HAT. 
To  conclude  with  A  NABOB  FOR  AN  HOUR.  Prices  from  M.  to  £i  it. 
Doors  open  at  6.30,  commence  at  7.  Box  Office  open  from  10  till  6  dafly. 


l\/fR.  WALTER  BACHES  PIANOFORTE  RECITAL 

IfX  (Fourth  Season),  ST.  JAMES’S  HALL,  Monday,  Novem^  1,  at  Half, 
past  Three  o’clock  prec^ly.  Vocalist,  Miss  Anna  Williams  ;  pianoforte,  Mn. 
Beesley  (pnpil  of  Dr.  Hans  von  Billow)  and  Mr.  Walter  Bache ;  vloMn,  Herr 
WUlhelmj ;  accompanist,  Mr.  ZerUni. — Stalls  (unnumbered),  6t. ;  bakony,  8a ; 
admission,  1<.  Stanley  Lucas,  Weber  and  Oo.,  84  New  Bond  Street;  usual 
agents ;  and  Austin’s  Ticket  Office,  St.  James’s  HalL 


A  RAILWAY  A(X!IDBNT  to  any  particniar  person  is  no  doubt  a  (theoretiGally) 
remote  contingency ;  but  as  it  may  happen  as  a  matter  of  fact  the  voy 
next  journey  undertideen,  and  as  the  sum  at  which  it  will  be  seon  the  risk 
(in  a  peennitury  sense)  may  be  extinguished  FOR  LIFE  is  almost  absurfiy 
small,  it  is  not  too  mnch  to  my  that  the  Insurance  is  AN  OBVIOUS  DUTY 
in  the  case  of  most  travellers. 

T3AILWAY  ACCIDENT  MUTUAL  ASSURANCE 

JLt  COMPANY,  LIMITED. 

OFFICES-42  POULTRY,  LONDON,  E.C. 

RESERVE  FUND  AND  GUARANTEE,  £14,000. 

*  TRUSTEES  AND  t  DIRECTORS. 

*  James  Abbiss,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  M.  E.  Marsden,  Esq. 

t  Michael  Angelo,  Esq.  *t  R.  B,  Martin,  Esq.,  M.A.,  P.8.8, 

t  John  Brown,  E^.  *t8ir  John  Morray,  Bart.  (CbainBUn). 

t  C.  W.  0.  Hutton,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  H.  Osborne  White,  Esq. 

t  Arthur  lago,  Esq.  •  James  White,  Esq. 

♦  Andrew  Johnston,  Esq.,  J.P.  t  Major  J.  Copley  Wray, 

t  H.  E  Knight,  Esq.,  Alderman. 

Rfdlway  Accidents  only.  Mutual  Assurance  with  Guarantee. 

A  Policy  covering  the  WHOLE  OP  LIFE  is  issued  by  the  Compimy  for  £3, 
insuring  a  siuu  of  £1,000  if  killed,  or  a  weekly  allowance  for  total  disablement 
of  £6,  and  £1 10«.  for  partial  disablement. 

Table  of  Rates  for  smaller  sums,  and  for  premiums  by  two  instalments. 
Prospectuses,  and  Proposal  Forms  free  on  ai^lication  to  Mr.  W.  BURR,  F.S.S., 
Managing  Director. 


Hoke  Railway  Btocks. 

Caledonian . 

Gnat  Eastern . 

Greet  Northern  (A) . 

Gnat  Western . 

Lopdon  and  Brighton . 

London  and  North-Western . . 

London  and  Booth- Weotem . . 

Metropolitan  . 

Midland . 

Bouth-Eastem . . 


AmcRicAE  Railway  Stocks. 

Illinois  Central  ($100  shares) . 

New  York  Central  ($100  shares) . 

Pennsylvaaia  ($60  shares) . 

Philadelphia  and  Reading  ($60  shares) 


MPERIAL  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY  (EaUb- 

'  lished  1803),  1  Old  Broad  Street,  E.C. ;  and  16  4  17  Pall  Mall,  S.W. 
Capital,  £1,600,000.  Paid  up  and  Invested,  £700,000. 

E.  COZENS  SMITH,  General  Manager. 


London  axwl  County . 

London  Joint-Stock  .... 
London  and  Weetminstcr 
Union  Bank  of  London.., 


iHCENIX  FIRE  OFFICE,  Lombard  Street  and  Chaiiog 

Croes,  London.  Established  1782. 

Prompt  and  liberal  Loss  settlements. 

Insurances  effected  in  all  parts  of  the  World.  _ 

J  GEORGE  WM.  LOVELL. 
SeerttarUt  |  jqhjj  j,  BROOMFIELD. 


NEW  SYSTEM  OF  LIFE  ASSUR.iNCK 

POSITIVE  GOVERNMENT  SECURITY  LIFE 

ASSURANCE  COMPANY  (Limited). 

CThief  Offices— 34  Cannon  Street,  London,  E.C. 


Anglo-American . 

Eastern . 

Eastern  Extension  . . . . 
Western  and  Brazilian 


POSITIVE  POLICIES  ARB  UNCONDITIONAL,  INDISPUTABLE,  AHD 
NON-FOBFEITABLB. 

1.  Unconditional,  being  free  from  all  oouditions  of  every  kind  restriotiTe  of 
the  assured,  except  the  due  payment  of  premiums. 

2.  Indisputable,  as  no  objection  whatever  can  be  raised  on  any  ground  after 
the  policy  has  been  issued ;  even  the  age  of  the  assured  being  admitted,  upen 
evidence  called  for  when  the  policy  is  iasued,  instead  of  being  left,  as  onder  the 
ordinary  system,  until  it  becomes  a  claim. 

8.  Non-forfeitable,  becanse  every  preminm  purdiases  a  fully  paid-up  p(diey  or 
Positive  note  for  the  relative  proportion  that  the  premium  bears  to  the  smn 
assured,  which  Positive  note  never  lapses,  bat  remaL^  in  force  till  death,  whether 
snbseqnent  premiums  are  paid  or  not. 


T%e  Editor  cannot  undertake  to  return  Manueenpis, 
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POLITICS,  LITERATURE,  SCIENCE,  AND  ART. 

Prick  8d. 


CONTENT8  OF  No.  8,683,  OCTOBER  16,  1876. 

Notes  and  Comments.  The  Admiralty  Minute. 

The  Bankruptcy  of  Turkey.  The  Elections  in  the  United  States. 

Mr.  Grant  Duff  and  Commercial  Treaties. 

The  Budden  Change  in  Servia.  The  Sorrows  of  Turkish  Bondholders. 

Dr.  lUchardsun's  Hygeiopolis.  Fictitious  Joomals, 

The  U^nce  of  Swindling. 

What  Sanitation  has  Done. 

Mr.  Orosart^  Wordsworth, 

Mr.  Corley’s  Nebraska. 


Mr.  Home’s  New  Volume. 

Mr.  Trotter’s  History  of  India. 
Victor  Hugo’s  Speeches. 

With  Harp  and  (Trown.  Etymonia.  New  Books  and  New  Editions. 
Itoor  Notices. 


P.  BARROW,  Managing  Director. 

The  policies  of  this  Company  cover  the  risk  of  travelling  anywhere,  by  any 
mode  of  conveyance,  and  of  residenoe  in  any  part  of  the  world. 


Music, 


Stocks  and  Shares. 

Bqbocription,  post  free,  16«.  per  *nnnm, 
LONDON;  PUBLISHED  AT  186  STRAND,  W.C, 


pOURIERS’  SOCIETY,  12  Bury  Street,  St  James’s. 

V-'  Established  1861,  and  composed  of  respectable  men  of  different  nations. 
Most  rdiable  and  efficient  COURIERS  and  TRAVELLING  SERVANTS  may  b® 
■ecurod  lt)y  apidying  to  the  Secretary. 


Policies  in  Force. 

Amount 

Assured., 

Annual 
Preminm 
Income.  | 

Lite 

Assnrano* 

Fund. 

England . 

.....1,068 

£ 

463,374 

£ 

20,722 

£ 

34,183 

21,166 

India  . 

....  611 

408,434 

19,378 

Canada  . 

.....  284 

77,707 

3;206 

2,^  ‘ 

Total  .. 

. 1,903 

£949,515 

£43,306 

£67,616 
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SUNDAY  LECTURE  SOCIETY,  St.  George’s  Hall,  Lang- 

h*m  Place.  Lecturee  on  Smidaj  afternoons  at  Poor  precisely.  The  lint 
of  the  next  series  of  Eight  Lectures  will  be  given  on  Sunday,  October  81,  on  a 
piece  of  Limestone,  by  W.  B.  Carpenter,  Esq.,  M.D.,  LL.D.,  F  JIA  The  Lecture 
^(rill  be  illnatrated  by  Ozy-hydrogen  Lantern  Illustrations,  including  sections  of 
limestone,  corals,  iut.  Monber’s  annual  subecription,  £1.  Payment  at  the  door, 
One  Fenny,  Sixpence,  and  (reserved  seats)  One  Shilling. 

LADIES’  EDUCATIONAL  ASSOCIATION,  in  connection 

with  UNIVERSITY  COLLEGE.  LONDON.— The  DAT  CLASSES  for 
ladies,  at  University  College,  will  OPEN  on  Monday,  OCTOBER  *5.  Pro¬ 
spectuses  at  the  College,  or  of  J.  E.  Mtlnb,  Esq.,  27  Oxford  Square,  Hyde 
Park,  W.  _ _ _ 

oeoxiOo-ist, 

149  STRAND,  LONDON,  W.C., 

p  IVES  INSTRUCTION  in  MINERALOGY  and  GEO- 

v7  LOGY,  and  can  supply  elementary  collections  of  Minerals,  Rocks,  and 
Fossils,  to  Illustrate  the  Works  of  Ansted,  Geikie,  Lyell,  Jukes,  Page,  Phillips, 
and  others,  on  the  following  terms  : — 

100  Small  Specimens  in  Cabinet,  with  Three  Trays .  £2  2  0 

200  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Five  Trays .  6  8  0 

800  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Nine  Drawers  ....  1010  0 

.  400  Specimens,  larger,  in  Cabinet,  with  Thirteen  Drawers  . .  21  0  0 

More  extensive  Clollections,  either  to  illustrate  Mineralogy  or  Geology,  at  86 
to 8,000  Guineas  each,  with  every  requisite  to  assist  those  commencing  the  study 
of  these  interesting  branches  of  Science,  a  knowledge  of  which  affords  so  much 
pleasure  to  the  traveller  in  all  parts  of  the  World. 

In  the  more  expensive  collections  some  of  the  specimens  are  rare  and  all  more 
select. 

The  CANCER  HOSPITAL  (founded  1851).— 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  will  be  most  thankfully  received  for  this  Hospital, 
which  is  free.  The  Hospital,  which  has  been  closed  for  Sanitary  Improvements 
and  Repairs,  will  re-open  on  the  1st  ol  November. — Brompton,  and  167  Picca¬ 
dilly,  W. 

Treasurer — Geo.  T.  Hertslet,  Esq.,  St.  James’s  Palace,  S.W. 

Bankers— Messrs.  Coutts  &  Co.,  Strand,  W.C. 


\^HAT  IS  YOOR  CREST  AND  MOTTO?  A 

V  V  VALUABLE  INDEX,  containing  the  Crest  and  Mottoes  of  80,000 
different  Families  in  England,  Ireland,  and  Scotland.  The  result  of  many  years* 
labour.  Nowhers  else  to  be  found.  ^  sendiiigNsane  and  Cs«nty,  with  8«.  6d.« 
a  plain  drawing  will  be  sent ;  if  painted  in  Heraldic  Colours,  7«.  Pedigrees 
traced.  The  arms  of  Man  and  Wife  blended.  The  proper  oidoiir  for  Servants' 
Livery,  what  Buttooa  to  be  used,  and  how  the  oarriim^  should  be  painted, 
aooording  to  Heraldic  nUes.  Oulkion's  **  Book  Family  Orests  and  Mottoea,** 
4J)00  Engravings,  printed  in  colours,  £10 10<. ;  **  The  Mannal  at  HsraUbry," 
Engravings,  is.  Od.,  post  free  by  T.  CULLBTON.  Genealogist,  28  Oranboume 
Street  (comer  at  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O.  The  Heraldic  Library  open  from  ten 
till  four. 


ryiHE  BIRKBECK  BUILDING  SOCIETY’S  ANNUAL 

-I-  RECEIPTS  EXCEED  POUR  MILLIONS. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  HOUSE  FOR  TWO  GUINEAS  PER  MONTH, 
With  immediate  Possession  and  no  Rent  to  pay. — ^Apply  at  the  Office  of  the 
Birkbbck  Buildixo  SodETT,  29  and  30  Southampton  B^dings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  PURCHASE  A  PLOT  OP  LAND  FOR  FIVE  SHILLINGS 
PER  MONTH. 

With  immediate  Possession,  either  for  Building  or  Gardening  purposes. — Apply 
at  the  Office  of  the  Bihkbbck  Frbkhcmj)  Land  Sociktt,  29  and  80  Southampton 
Buildings,  Chancery  Lane. 

HOW  TO  INVEST  YOUR  MONEY  WITH  SAFETY  AT  £4  PER  CENT. 

INTEREST. 

Apply  at  the  Office  of  the  Birkbbck  Baxk.  All  sums  under  £50  repayable  upon 
demand.  Current  Accounts  opened  similar  to  ordinary  Bonkers,  ^eque-booke 
supplied.  English  and  Forei^  Stocks  and  Shares  purchased  and  sold,  and 
Advances  made  thereon. 

Office  Honrs  from  10  till  4  ;  on  Mondays  from  10  till  9,  and  on  Saturdays  from 
10  till  2  o’clock. 

A  Pamphlet  containing  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  post-free  on  applica¬ 
tion  to 

FRANCIS  BAVENSCROFT,  Manager. 

gENNETT’S  WATCHES.— Cheapside. 

-DENNETT’S  GOLD  PRESENTATION  WATCHES, 

■D  20  gs.,  80  gs.,  40  gs. 

rpo  CLOCK  PURCHASERS.— JOHN  BENNETT,  having 

JL  just  completed  great  alterations  in  his  Clock  Show  Rooms,  is  enabled  to 
effer  to  purchawrs  the  most  extensive  stock  in  London,  comprising  clocks  for 
the  drawing,  dining-rooms,  and  presentation,  of  the  highest  quality  and  newest 
designs. 

JOHN  BENNETT’S  WATCH  and  CLOCK  MANU- 

O  FACTORY,  84  and  68  Cheapside. 


JOHN  TANN'S 

S.A.FES 

FOR  THIEVES  AND  FIRES. 

11  NEWGATE  STREET,  E.C. 


iLaAe),W.O.  The  Heralffio  Library  epta  from  ten 


OEAL  ENGRAVING  by  CULLETON.— Creft  Engraved 

^<7  on  Seals,  Rings,  Book-Plates,  and  Steel  Dies  for  stsmping  paper,  7s.  M. 
Livery  Button  Dies,  £2  2s,  Ornas  engraved  on  silver  spoons  and  temlly 
plate,  5s.  per  dozen  articles.  A  Neat  Desk  Seal,  with  engraved  Orest,  12s.  id. 
Registered  letter,  6d.  extra.  T.  CULLBTON,  ESngraver  to  the  Queen  and  Boyal 
Family  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’e  Lane),  W.O. 

pULLETON’S  GUINEA  BOX  OF  STATIONERY 

contains  a  ream  of  the  very  best  Paper  and  800  Bnvelopes,  all  beautifully 
stamped  with  Crest  and  Motto,  Monogram  or  Address,  and  the  Steel  Die  en¬ 
graved  free  of  charge.  T.  CULLEIGN,  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade 
28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

J3AISED  MONOGRAMS  by  CULLETON.  Quarter 

-LV  ream  of  paper  and  128  high-fli^  envelopes,  stamped  in  rich  odouis,  with 
a  beantiful  monogram,  6s.  No  charge  for  engraving  dis.  T.  CULLETON, 
Engraver  to  the  (^oeen,  and  Die  Sinker  to  the  Board  of  Trade,  28  Cimabouroe 
Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 

pULLETON’S  PLATES  for  MARKING  LINEN  require 

no  preparation,  and  are  easily  used.  Initial  Plate,  Is. ;  Name  Piateo, 
2s.  6d. ;  of  Moveable  Numbers,  2s.  6d. :  Crest  or  Monogram  I^te,  6s. ;  with 
directions,  post  tree  tor  cash  or  stamps,  by  T.  CULLETON,  28  Cranboume  Street 
(comer  of  St.  Martin’s  Lane),  W.C. 


aiGNET  RINGS  by  CULLETON,  all  IS^^rat,  Hall 

to  maiked.  The  most  elegant  patterns  in  London.  2,000  to  select  from 
£22s. ;  £3  8s. ;  £4  4s. ;  £6  6s. ;  £6 16s. ;  very  massive,  £10  10s. ;  heavy  knuckle¬ 
dusters,  £16  16s.  Send  sise  of  finger  by  fitting  a  piece  of  thread,  and  mention 
the  priced  ring  required.  Anns,  Crests,  or  Monogram  engraved  oa  the  Rings. 
T.  CULLETON,  S^  Engraver,  28  Cranboume  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

\7ISITING  CARDS  by  CULLETON.— Fifty  best  Quality, 

V  2s.  id.,  post  free,  including  the  engraving  of  copper  plate.  Wedding 
Cards,  fifty  each,  fifty  embossed  envelopes  maiden  name,  18s.  6<i. 

T.  CULLBTON,  Seal  Engraver,  28  Cranbonme  Street  (comer  of  St.  Martin’s 
Lane),  W.O.  _ 

-|\/rONOGRAMS  and  CRESTS  for  ALBUMS,  STAMPED 

-LvJL  in  many  oolonrs.  Is.  per  Sheet,  or  Twdve  Sheets  for  9s.  The  following 
are  ready : — ^Two  Sheets  tiie  (^een  and  Royal  Family,  the  Emperor  and  French 
Nobility,  the  Archbishops  of  Cantcrbory  and  York,  from  1070  to  1870— the 
Colleges  of  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  the  Regimental  and  Navy  Badges,  the 
Dukes,  Marquises,  Earls,  Barons,  and  British  Commoners.  Also  Twelve  Sheets 
Comic  and  ’iSrelve  Sheets  ordinary  Monograms.  Four  Sheets  Illuminated  Flags 
of  Nations.  All  ths  crests  are  named,  ^e  whole  series  of  6,000  different  cre^ 
for  £20.  By  T.  CULLETON,  Engraver  to  the  Queen  and  all  the  Boyal  Family, 
28  Cranboume  Stireet  (oomer  of  ^  Martin’s  Lane),  W.O. 

HEAL  &  SON, 

198  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 

Heal  &  son’s  catalogue 

WITH  Pricks  or 

BEDSTEADS, 

BEDDING, 

BEDROOM  FURNITURE. 

SENT  FREE  BY  POST. 

EAL  &  SON, 

198  to  198  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD, 

LONDON,  W. 

J^RNEST  JONES,  Insurance  Broker,  13  Pall  Mall,  Man- 

Ali  Chester,  who  represents  many  of  the  leading  English  and  Continental 
Fire  Insnraooe  Companies,  is  in  a  position  to  effect  Insorancss  on  very  advan¬ 
tageous  terms  on  Theatres,  Saw  Mills,  Indiarubher  Works,  Sugar  Beflnsriss, 
Oil  Works,  and  other  haaardous  risks.  All  lossss  prosiptiy  and  liberally  ssbtied 
at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Compani^  Surveys  mads,  and  rates 
quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 
Business  established  1868. 

Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  Important  towns. 


Fortabls  Ostsm 
Filter. 


TT  *  A  fwiTrt'VTf'i  -rirt-nA  TTta  o.  vr  i  a*  j  wigeoHS  lenua  ou  xuesw^o,  tsmw  «.uw,  aiuawhuimh  nu«M,  xwuwtw 

JJILAPIDATIONS,  REPAIRS,  &C.  —  Valuations  and  ou  works,  and  other  haaardous  risks.  AU  losass  prosiptiy  and  liberally  asMM 
-L7  Rgtimates  made  for  the  above  by  F.  W.  A.  ALDER,  Surveyor,  at  his  Offices  on  behalf  of  the  various  Compani^  Surveys  mads,  and  rata 
1  St.  Petersburgh  Terrace,  Moscow  Road,  Bayswater.  quoted,  free  of  charge.  Marine  insurances  effected  at  the  lowest  current  rates. 

Twenty-five  years’  practical  experience.  Highest  references.  Business  established  1868. 

Terms  moderate.  Branch  Offices  in  London,  Glasgow,  and  other  Important  towns. 

NO  FAMILY  WHO  VALUE  THEIR  HEALTH  SHOULD  BE  WITHOUT  ONE  OF  THE 

LONDON  &  GENERAL  WATER  PURIFYING  COMPANY’S 

(LIMITED)  PATENT  CISTERN  FILTERS, 

Charged  solely  with  Animal  Charcoal,  requiring,  when  once  fixed,  no  attention  whatever. 

And  superior  to  all  others.  Fide  Professor  Frankland’s  Reports  to  the  Begistrar-Qeneml,  July 
1866,  November  1867,  and  May  1870.  See  also  the  Lancet,  January  12,  1867.  Also  Testimonials 
from  Dr.  Haaaa.Il,  ^ptember  23,  1863  ;  Dr.  Lankester,  September  30,  1867 ;  and  Dr.  Letheby, 

February  16,  1865,  and  December,  1872. 

Price  £\  lOs.  and  upwards.  Portable’  Filters  on  this  system,  £\  5s.  to  £Z, 

Patronised  and  used  by  Her  Majesty  the  Queen  at  Osborne,  H.R.H.  the  Prince  of  Wales  at  Sandringham,  H.R.H.  ^  Duke  of 
Cambridge,  the  Hite  of  the  Medical  Profession,  and  at  the  London,  St.  George’s,  Fever,  and  German  Hospitals,  and  at  Government 
Barracks  and  Lunatic  Asylums,  and  numerous  Institutions,  Breweries,  &C. 

Water  Testing  Apparatus,  10s.  &d.  and  21s.  each.  Pocket  Filters,  4s.  6rf.  and  6s.  each.  Household  and  Fancy  FUtors  from  12s.  6d. 

These  Filters  may  be  seen  in  operation,  and  full  particulars  may  be  obtained  on  application  to  the  Secretary,  at  the  Office, 

157  STRAND,  W.C.  (four  doors  from  Somerset  House),  LONDON. 

Bead  Water  :  its  Impurities  and  Purification,**  Price,  per  post.  Id. 
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TBE  EXAMINEB,  OCTOBER  23;  1876. 


■vro  MOKE  PILLS  or  OTHER  DRUGS. 

X  M  Any  inralid  can  cnpe  himself,  without  medicine,  Inconvenience,  or 
expense,  by  llTing  on  DU  BARRY'S  DELICIOUS 

REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD, 

which  savos  fifty  times  its  cost  in  medicine,  and  is  irresistible  in  IndigesWon 
(dyspepsia),  habitual  constipation,  diarrhoea,  hsemorrhoids,  liver  complaints, 
fiatulency ,  nervousness,  biliousness,  al  1  kinds  of  fevers,  sore  throats,  catarrhs,  colds, 
infiuensa,  noises  in  the  head  and  ears,  rheumatism,  gout,  poverty  and  impurities 
of  the  blood,  eruptions,  hysteria,  neuralgia,  irritability,  sleeplessness,  low  spirits, 
spleen,  acidity,  water  brash,  palpitation,  heartburn,  headache,  debility,  dropsy, 
cramps,  spasms,  nausea,  and  vomiting  after  eating,  even  in  pregnancy  or  at  sea ; 
sinking  fits,  cough,  asthma,  bronchitis,  consumption,  exhaustion,  epilepsy, 
diabetes,  pa^ysis,  wasting  away.  Twenty -eight  years’  invariable  success  with 
adults  and  delici^  infants ;  80,000  cures  of  cases  considered  hopeless.  It 
contains  four  times  as  much  nourishment  as  meat. 


pURE  of  LIVER  and  BILIOUS  COMPLAINTS. 

From  the  Rev.  James  T.  Campbell,  Syderstone  Rectory,  near  Fakenham, 
Norfolk.  “  Dec.  6, 1859. 

“  Centlemen, — I  have  long  known  and  appreciated  the  virtues  of  DU  BARRY’S 
REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD.  In  all  cases  of  indigestion,  and  particularly 
when  the  liver  is  more  than  usually  affected,  I  consider  it  the  best  of  all 
remedies.  It  regulates  the  bile,  and  makes  it  flow  in  cases  which  would  not 
admit  of  mercury  in  any  shape.  In  short,  a  healthy  flow  of  bile  is  one  of  its 
earliest  and  best  effects. — JAMES  T.  CAMPBELL.” 


pURE  No.  68,471  of  GENERAL  DEBILITY. 

«  I  am  happy  to  be  able  to  assure  you  that  these  last  two  years,  since  I  ate 
DU  BARRY’S  admirable  REVALENTA  ARABICA,  I  have  not  felt  the  weight 
of  my  84  years.  My  legs  have  acquired  strength  and  nimblencss,  my  sight  has 
improved  so  much  as  to  dispense  with  spectacles,  my  stomach  reminds  me  of 
what  I  was  at  the  age  of  20 — in  short,  I  feel  myself  quite  young  and  hearty.  I 
preach,  attend  confessions,  visit  the  sick,  I  make  long  journeys  on  foot,  my  head 
is  clear  and  my  memory  strengthened.  In  the  interests  of  other  sufferers  I 
authorise  the  publication  of  my  experience  of  the  benefits  of  your  admirable 
food,  and  remain — Abbot  PETER  CASTELLI,  Bachelor  of  Theology  and  Priest 
of  Pninctto,  near  Mondovi.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— DpTf.  W.  BENCKE,  Professor 

of  Medicine  in  Ordinary  to  the  University  of  Marburgh,  writes  in  the 
Berlin  Clinical  Weekly  of  April  8,  1872 :  “  I  shall  never  forget  that  I  owe  the 
preservation  of  one  of  my  children  to  the  Revalenta  Arabica.  The  child,  not 
four  months  old,  suffered  from  complete  emaciation,  with  constant  vomiting, 
which  resisted  all  medical  skill,  and  even  the  greatest  care  of  two  wet  nurses.  I 
tried  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  with  the  most  astonishing  success.  The 
vomiting  o^ued  immediately  ;  and,  after  living  on  this  food  six  weeks,  the  baby 
was  restored  to  the  most  flourishing  health.  Similar  success  has  attended  all  my 
experiments  since  with  this  food,  which  I  And  contains  four  times  as  much 
nourishment  as  meat.” 


DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. — Twenty-seven  years’  DYS¬ 
PEPSIA,  from  which  I  have  suffered  great  pain  and  inconvenience,  and 
for  which  I  ha<l  consulted  the  advice  of  many,  has  been  effectually  remov^  by 
this  excellent  Food  in  six  weeks’  time,  &c. — PARKER  D.  BINQHAM,  Captain, 
Royal  Navy.— London,  2nd  October,  1848.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.^^NSTIPATION,  ASTHMA, 

4ic. — Cure  No.  49,832,  of  fifty  years’  indescribable  agony  from  dyspepsia, 
nervousness,  asthma,  cough,  constipation,  flatulency,  spasms,  sickness,  and 
vomiting,  by  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.— MARIA  JOLLY. 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD.I^^re  No.  62,422  of  CON¬ 
SUMPTION. — “Thirty-three  years’  diseased  lungs,  spitting  of  blood, 
iver  derangement,  deafness,  singing  in  the  ears,  constipation,  debility,  palpita¬ 
tion,  shortness  of  breath,  and  cough  have  bwn  removed  by  DU  BARRY’S 
DELICIOUS  FOOD.  My  lungs,  liver,  stomach,  head,  and  ears  are  all  right — my 
hearing  perfect.— JAMES  ROBERTS,  Timber  Merchant,  Frimley.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD. ITlIVER,  NERVES.  —  Cure 

No.  48,614.  Of  the  Marchioness  de  Brilhan. — “  In  consequence  of  a  liver 
complaint  I  was  wasting  away  for  seven  years,  and  so  debilitated  and  nervous 
that  1  was  unable  to  read,  write,  or,  in  fact,  attend  to  anything;  with  a 
nervous  palpitation  all  over,  bad  digestion,  constant  sleeplessness,  and  the  most 
intolerable  nervous  agitation,  which  prevented  even  my  sitting  down  for  hours 
together.  I  felt  dreadfully  low-spirited,  and  all  intercourse  with  the  world  had 
become  painful  to  me.  Many  medical  men,  English  as  well  as  French,  had 

Jirescribcd  for  me  in  vaia  In  perfect  despair  I  took  DU  BARRY’S  FOOD,  and 
ived  on  this  delicious  food  for  three  months.  The  good  Qod  be  praised,  it  has 
completely  restored  me ;  I  am  myself  again,  and  able  to  make  and  receive 
visits,  and  resume  my  social  position.— Marchioness  DE  BREUAN,  Naples, 
April  17, 1859.” 

DU  BARRY’S  FOOD^IIcONSUMPTION,  Diarrhoea, 

Oamp,  Kidney,  and  Bladder  Disorders.— Dr.  Wurzer’s  Testimonial. — 
“  Bonn,  July  19,1852. — Du  Barry’s  Food  is  one  of  the  most  excellent,  nourishing, 
and  restoraUve  absorbents,  and  supersedes,  in  many  cases,  all  kinds  of  medicines. 
It  is  particularly  effective  in  indigestion  (dyspepsia),  a  oonflned  habit  of  body, 
as  also  in  diarrhoea,  bowel  complaints,  and  stone  or  gravel ;  inflammatory 
irritation  and  cramp  of  the  urethra,  the  kidneys  and  bladder,  and  haemorrhoids. 
— Dr.  RUD.  WURZBR,  l*rofe88or  of  Medicine  and  Practical  M.D.” 


PURE  OF  DEBILITY,  BAD  DIGESTION,  AND 

^  IRRITABILITY. 

“  DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  has  produced  an  extraordinary 
effect  on  me.  Heaven  be  blessed,  it  has  cured  me  of  nightly  sweatings,  terrible 
irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  bod  digestion,  which  had  last^  18  years.  I  have 
never  felt  so  comfortable  as  I  do  now.— J.  COMPARET,  Pdrish  Priest,  St. 
ilomain-dea-  Isles.” 


DU  BARRY'S  FOOD. — Dr.  Livingstone,  describing  the 

province  of  Angola  in  the  Journal  of  the  London  Geographical  Society, 
mentions  the  happy  state  of  the  people,  “  Who  re«iuire  neither  physician  nor 
medicine,  their  staff  of  Ufe  being  the  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which 
keeps  them  perfectly  free  from  disease— consumption,  scrofula,  cancer,  Ac., 
having  been  sciin'ely  heard  of  among  them  ;  nor  small-pox  and  measles  for  more 
than  twenty  years.” 


DU  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  ARABICA  CHOCOLATE- 

Powder  in  tin  canisters  for  12  cups,  at  is. ;  24  cups,  8«.  6<l. ;  48  ouna  fii  • 
288  cnpe,  SOs. ;  676  cups,  55s.  *  • 

Du  BARRY’S  REVALENTA  BISCUITS.— They  Booth* 

the  most  irritable  stomach  and  nerves,  in  nausea  and  sickness,  even  in 
pregnancy  or  at  sea,  heartburn,  and  the  feverish,  add,  or  bitter  taste  on  waking 
up,  or  caused  by  onions,  garlic,  and  even  the  smell  left  by  tobacco  or  drinking. 
'They  improve  the  appetite,  assist  digestion,  secure  sound,  refreshing  sleep,  and 
are  more  highly  nourishing  and  sustaining  than  even  meat.  1  lb.,  is,  6d. : 
2  lb.,  6i. ;  24  lb.,  60*. 

T^EP6TS:  DU  BARRy"T"cO.,  No.  77  Regent  Street, 

London,  W. ;  same  house,  26  Place  Vendftme,  Paris  ;  19  Boulevard  du 
Nord,  Brussels ;  2  Via  Tomaso  Orossi,  Milan ;  1  Calle  de  Valverde,  Madrid ; 
28,  29  Passage,  Kaiser  Qallerie,  and  163,  164  Frederick  Street,  Berlin,  W. ;  8 
Wallfisch  Oasse,  Vienna ;  and  at  the  Grocers’  and  Chemists’  in  every  town. 

23  IRONMONGER  LANE,  LONDON 

(THE  OLD  HOUSE). 

JOHNSTON’S 

COEN  FLOUR 

IS  THE  BIST. 

Ask  for  Johnstovts  Com  Flour,  It  is  the  best, 

FOR  PUDDINGS,  BLANC  MANGE,  Ac. 

BROWN  AND  POLSON’S 
CORN  FLOUR 

HAS  TWENTY  YEARS’  REPUTATION. 


Porchasers  are  requested  to  notice  that  every  genuine  Packet  bears  the  fac¬ 
simile  signatures, 

KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY. 

rpinS  celebrated  and  most  delicious  old  mellow  Spirit  is  the 
JL  very  CREAM  of  IRISH  WHISKIES,  in  quality  unrivalled,  perfectly  pure, 
and  more  wholaaonic  than  the  flnest  Cognac  Brandy.  Note  the  Red  Seal,  Pink 
Label,  and  Ckirk  branded 

“  KINAHAN’S  .  LL  .  WHISKY.”  Wholesale  Depfit— 

20  GREAT  TITCHFIBLD  STREET,  OXFORD  STREET,  W. 


GRANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

“  Queen’s  Quality,”  as  supplied  to  Her  Majesty.  Often  supersedes  Wine. 
A  Valuable  Tonic.  Delidous.  42*.  per  dozen,  net. 

(^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY, 

VJI  “  Sportsman’s  Special  Quality.”  Stronger  and  leas  sweet.  60s.  per 
dozen,  net.  Prepayment  required. 

/^RANT’S  MORELLA  CHERRY  BRANDY. 

VlT  Order  through  any  Wine  Merchant,  or  direct  of  T.  GRANT,  DistiUeiy, 
Maidstone.  Carriage  Free  in  England. 


l^U  BARRY  S  FOOD. — “  Fevers,  Dysentery,  Exhaustion, 

Scurvy,  which  prevailed  on  board  our  good  ship  the  Jean  Bart,  of  the 
French  Navy,  on  her  late  voyage  round  the  world,  have  yielded  to  DU  BARRY’S 
excellent  REVALENTA  ARABICA  FOOD,  which  we  found  far  superior  to  lime 
juice  and  compressed  vegetables  to  restore  officers  and  men  to  health  and 
strength,  and  we  n'gret  that  routine  should  hitherto  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
it*  universal  adoption  In  the  Navy. — Drs.  L.  Maureite,  C.  Malcor,  L.  Deloncle, 
J.  Vallery,  E.  Canvy,  G.  Bourdon,  E.  Ytier,  J.  Mondot,  Rourrieu.  Roads  off 
Hy5res,  15th  May,  1878.” 

l^U  BARRY’S  RUVaIeNTA  ARABICA  FOOD 

X  J  (snitably  packed  for  all  climates)  sells ;  In  tins,  4  lb.,  at  2*. ;  of  I  lb., 
3*.  6<I. ;  2  lb.  6*. ;  5  lb.,  14*. ;  12  lb.,  28*. ;  24  lb.,  50*. 


EPPS’S  COCOA. 

a  thorough  knowledge  of  the  natural  laws  which 

govern  the  operations  of  digestion  and  nutrition,  and  by  a  careful 
application  of  the  fine  properties  of  well-selected  cocoa,  Mr.  Epps  has  provided 
our  breakfast  tables  with  a  delicately  flavoured  beverage  which  may  save  u> 
many  heavy  doctors’  bills.  It  is  by  the  judicious  use  of  such  articles  of  diet  that 
a  constitution  may  be  gradnally  built  up  until  strong  enough  to  resist  every 
tendency  to  disease.  Hundreds  of  subtle  maladies  are  floating  around  us  ready 
to  attack  wherever  there  is  a  weak  point.  We  may  escape  many  a  fatal  shaft 
by  keeping  ourselves  well  fortifled  with  pure  blo<xl  and  a  properly  nourished 
frame.” — Civil  Service  OateUe. 


In  consequence  of  Spurious  Imitations  of 

LEA  &  PERRINS’  SAUCE. 

Which  are  calculated  to  deceive  the  Public,  LEA  6i  PERRINS  have  adopted 
N  B W  LABEL,  bearing  their  signature, 

»LEA  &  PERRINS,” 

Which  will  be  placed  on  every  bottle  of  WORCESTERSHIRE  SAUCE  after 
this  date,  and  without  which  none  is  genuine. 

Sold  Wholesale  by  the  Proprietors,  Worcester ;  CROSSE  &  BLACK- 
WELL,  London  ;  and  Export  Oilmen  generally. 

Retail,  by  Dealers  in  Sauces  throughont  the  World. 

November,  1874. 

LAZENBY  &  SON’S  PICKLES,  Sauces,  and  Condi- 

J— ^  •  ments. — E.  LAZENBY  Si  SON,  sole  proprietors  of  the  celebrated  receipts, 
and  manufacturers  of  the  Pickles,  Sauces,  and  Condiments  so  long  and  favourably 
distinguished  by  their  name,  b^  to  remind  the  public  that  every  article  pre¬ 
pared  by  them  is  guaranteed  as  entirely  nnadulterat^. — 92  Wigmore  Street, 
Cavendish  Square  (late  6  Edwards  Street,  Portman  Square),  and  18  Trinity  Street, 
London,  S.E.  ^ 

tTARVEY’S  SAUCE.— CAUTION.— The  admirers  of  this 

-i-  A  celebrated  Sauce  are  particularly  requested  to  observe  that  each  bottle, 
prepared  by  E.  LAZENBY  A  SON,  the  label  used  so  many  years,  signed 
_  “  Elisabeth  Lasenby." 

ly/TRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER 

Speedily  Restores  Grey  Hair  to  its  Original  Color. 

lYTRS.  BATCHELOR’S  HAIR  COLOR  RESTORER. 

^  ^  O*'®  Shilling  per  Bottle.  The  Best  and  Cheapest.  ^  — 

^TILLARD’S  CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE. 

^  ^  One  Shilling  per  Pot.  Cannot  be  surpassed. 

TILLARD’S  “  INVISIBLE  ”  FACE  POWDER. 

AVX  %d.  Packets.  1*.  and  2*.  Boxes,  with  Puff.  Eminently  Pure  and 
Fr^ant.— Of  all  Chemists,  Perfumers,  Ac.,  and  of  R.  H.  MILLARD  A  SONS, 
44  Barbican,  London. 
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furnish  your 


OETZMANN  &  CO., 


HOUSE 


67,  69,  71,  73,  &  77  HAMPSTEAD  EOAD, 


NEAR  TOTTENHAM  COURT  ROAD. 


THROUGHOUT. 


CARPETS,  FURNITURE,  BEDDING,  DRAPERY, 

FURNISHING  IRONMONGERY,  CHINA,  GLASS,  Ac.,  &c. 

A  Descriptive  Catalogue  {the  best  Furnishing  Guide  extant)  Post  Free, 


DELICIOUS,  INVIOORATINO,  and 
SUSTAINING}-  to  all.  Being  easy  of 
digestion,  is  INDISPENSABLE  to  Invalids, 
Homoeopaths  and  Dyspeptics. 


-  It 
the 


SUPERSEDES 

Market.”— 


every  other  Cocoa 


SOLE  PROPRIETORS, 

TAYLOR  BROTHERS.  London. 


“  MAR/A  VILLA  COCOA  may  justly  he 
called  the  PERFECTION  of  PREPARED 
COCOA.” — British  Medical  Journal, 


ISrXJDA.  VEIIIT.^8.— GREY 


Restored  to  its  Original  Colour  by  this  valuable  preparation  in  a  shorter  time  and  more  permanently  than  by  any  other  restorer.  It 
is  acknowledged  to  be  the  most  effectual  and  safe  remedy  known ;  it  never  fails  to  nourish,  strengthen,  arrest  falling,  cleanse, 
p^erve,  and  cause  a  most  healthy  and  luxuriant  growth  of  hair  of  the  original  shade.  It  contains  no  oil,  is  not  a  dye,  and  one  trial 
will  at  once  convince  that  it  has  no  equal. — Sold  by  Chemists,  Perfumers,  &c.,  in  Cases  at  10s.  Od.  Testimonials  and  Circulars 
post  free. 

Sole  Agents— R.  HOVENDEN  A  SONS,  5  GREAT  MARLBOROUGH  STREET,  W.,  and 

93  &  95  CITY  ROAD,  LONDON,  E.O. 


LAMPLOUGH’S 
PYRETIC  SALINE. 


HAVE  IT  IN  YOUR  HOUSES,  AND  USE  NO  OTHER, 

For  it  is  the  only  safe  antidote  in  Fevers,  Emptive  Affections,  Sea  or  Bilious 
Sickness,  and  Headache,  having  peculiar  and  exclusive  merits. 


JNO.  GOSNELL  &  CO.’S 

“TOILET  AND  NURSERY  POWDER,” 

Beautifully  Perfumed  and  Guaranteed  Pure. 

CHERRY  TOOTH  PASTE 


SOLD  BY  ALL  CHEMISTS. 

CA.UTION. — Worthless  Salines  being  placed  before  the  public  with  the  mere 
transposition  of  the  words  of  my  labels,  which  do  not  contain  any  of  the  health* 
restoring  elements  of  Lai^lough’s  Pyretic  Saline,  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance 
that  the  If  AME  and  TRADE  MARK  on  a  BUFF-COIiOlTRED 
WRAPPER  envelopes  each  bottle,  and  on  which  dependence  alone  can  be 
placed. 

NOTE  ADDRESS-113  HOLBORN  HILL,  LONDON. 


Is  greatly  superior  to  any  Tooth  Powder,  gives  the  Teeth  a  pearl-like  Whiteness, 
protects  the  enamel  from  decay,  and  imparts  a  pleasing  fragrance  to  tba 
Breath.  Price,  1«.  M.  per  pot. 


Sold  by  all  Chemists  and  Perfumers,  and  at 
ANGEL  PASSAGE,  93  UPPER  THAMES  STREET,  LONDON,  E.O. 


DINNEFORO’S  FLUID  MAGNESIA. 


DR.  J.  COLLIS  BROWNE’S 


The  Medical  Profession  for  Thirty  years  have  approved  of  this  pure  eolation  of 
Magnesia  as  the  best  remedy  for  ACIDITY  of  the  STOMACH,  HEARTBURN, 
HEADACHE,  GOUT,  and  INDIGESTION ;  and  as  the  best  mild  aperient  for 
delicate  constitutions,  especially  adapted  for  LADIES,  CHILDREN,  and 
INFANTS. 

DINNEFORD  &  CO.,  CHEMISTS,  172  New  Bond  Street,  London,  and  of  all 
other  Chemists  tbrrughout  the  worid. 


CHLORODYNE 


RUPTURES.— BY  ROYAL  LETTERS  PATENT. 

WHITE’S  MOC-MAIN  LEVER  TRUSS  is  allowed  by 

*  >  upwards  of  600  Medical  gentlemen  to  be  the  most  effective  invention 
in  the  curative  treatment  of  HERNIA.  The  use  of  the  steel  spring,  so  often 
hurtful  in  its  effects,  is  here  avoided,  a  soft  bandage  being  worn  round  the  body, 
while  the  requisite  resisting  power  is  supplied  by  the  MOC-MAIN  PAD  and 
PATENT  LEVER,  fitting  with  so  much  ease  and  closeness  that  it  cannot  be 
detected,  and  may  worn  during  sleep.  A  descriptive  circular  may  be  had, 
and  the  Truss  (which  cannot  fail  to  fit)  forwarded  by  post,  on  the  circumference 
of  the  body  two  inches  below  the  Ups  being  sent  to  the  Mwufacturer, 

Mr.  WHITE,  228  PlccadiUy,  London. 

Single  Truss,  16#.,  21#.,  26#.  6d.,  and  81#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Doable  ditto, 
31#.  6d.,  42#.,  and  62#.  6d. ;  postage  free.  Umbilical  diito,  42#.  and  62#.  6<f. ; 
postage  free. 

Post-office  Orders  to  be  made  payable  to  John  White,  Post  Office,  Piccadilly. 
NEW  PATENT. 

T?LASTIC  STOCKINGS,  KNEE-CAPS,  &c.,  for  VARI- 

Aii  COSE  VEINS,  and  all  cases  of  WEAKNESS  and  SWELLING  of  the 
LEGS,  SPRAINS,  Ac.  They  are  porous,  light  in  texture,  and  inexpensive,  and 
Are  drawn  on  like  an  ordinary  Stocking.  Price,  4#.  6<f.,  7#.  6</.,  10#.,  and  16#. 
each ;  postage  free. 

JOHN  WHITE,  Manufacturer,  228  PiocadUly,  London. 


IS  THE  ORIGINAL  AND  ONLY  GENUINE. 

The  Public  are  CAUTIONED  against  the  nnfonnded  statements  frequently 
made,  “that  the  composition  of  CHLORODYNE  is  known  to  (Chemists  and 
the  Medical  Profession."  The  fact  is,  CHLORODYNE  was  Discovered  and 
Invested  by  Dr.  J.  (XILLIS  BROWNE  (ex- Army  Medical  Staff),  and  so  named 
by  him,  and  it  has  baffled  all  attempts  at  anal^'sis  by  the  first  Chemists  of  the 
day.  The  method  and  secret  of  the  preparation  have  never  been  published.  It 
is  obvious,  therefore,  that  anything  sold  under  the  name,  save  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE,  is  a  Spurious  Imitation. 


CAUTION. — Vice-Chancellor  Sir  W.  P.  Wood  stated  that  Dr.  J.  COLLIS 
BROWNE  was  undoubtedly  the  Inventor  of  CHLORODYNE. 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


CHLORODYNE 


is  admitted  by  the  Profession  to  be  the  most  wonderful  and 
valuable  remedy  ever  discovered, 
is  the  best  remedy  known  for  Cougtis,  Consumption,  Bronchitis, 
Asthma. 

effectually  checks  and  arrests  those  too  often  fatal  diseases, 
Diphtheria,  Fever,  Croup,  Ague, 
acts  like  a  charm  in  Dioirhaea,  and  is  the  only  specific  in 
Cholera  and  Dysentery. 

effectually  cuts  short  all  attacks  of  Epilepsy,  Hysteria,  Palpi¬ 
tation,  and  Spasms. 

is  the  only  palliative  in  Neuralgia,  Rheumatism,  Gout,  Cancer, 
Toothache,  Meningitis,  Ac. 


XJOLLOWA Y’S  PILLS.— Low  Spirits,  Despondency.— 

A  X  Sickness  soon  weighs  down  the  most  buoyant  spirits,  unless  they  be 
maintained  by  the  hope  of  speedy  recovery.  This  salutary  hope  may  safely  be 
bssed  on  Holloway’s  world-esteemed  rem^ies,  which  are  the  safest  and  most 
efficient  curatives  of  all  diseases  affecting  the  exterior  or  interior  of  the  human 
body.  They  raise  every  organ  to  its  natural  standard  by  purifying  the  blood, 
stimulating  the  nerves,  and  dislodging  any  obstructions  in  the  vessels  or  glands. 
In  skin  diseases  and  children’s  complaints  Holloway’s  medicaments  are  invalu¬ 
able,  In  all  the  maladies  to  which  females  are  liable  these  remedies  are  par¬ 
ticularly  useful  In  rectifying  and  strengthening  those  organs  upon  the  due 
performance  of  whose  functions  the  health  depends. 


J.  C.  Bakkr,  Esq.,  M.D.,  Bideford.— “  It  is,  withont  doubt,  the  most  valuable 
and  certain  Anodyne  we  have.’’ 

Dr.  M’Millman,  of  New  Galloway,  Scotland.— “I  consider  it  the  most 
valuable  medicine  known.’’ 

From  Dr.  B.  J.  Boulton  A  Co.,  Homcastle.— “  We  have  made  pretty  exten¬ 
sive  nae  of  Chlorodyne  in  our  practice  lately,  and  look  npon  it  as  an  excellent 
direct  Sedative  and  Anti-spasmodic.  It  seems  to  allay  pain  and  Irritation  in 
whatever  organ,  and  from  whatever  cause.  It  induces  a  feeling  of  comfort  and 
quietude  not  obtainable  by  any  other  remedy,  and  It  seems  to  possess  this  great 
^vantage  over  all  other  Sedatives,  that  it  leaves  no  nnpleasant  after  effects.’’ 

Sold  in  bottles  at  1#.  1  \d.,  2#.  9d.,  and  4#.  dd.  each.  None  is  genuine  withont 
the  words  "  Dr.  J.  CX)LLIS  BROWNE’S  CHLORODYNE’’ on  the  Government 
Stamp.  Overwhelming  Medical  Testimony  accompanies  each  bottle. 

Sole  Manufacturer  : 


J.  T.  DAVENPORT,  38  Great  Russell  Street,  Bloomsbury,  London. 
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XPEEE  TO  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  AND  CLUBS.— 

JT  DE.  CHANNINO’8  WORKS,  in  One  Volume,  port  fre^— Addw* 
B.  SpiARg,  87  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London.  The  Tolame  ii  aold  at  8s.  60., 
free,  by  H.  Brace,  87  Norfolk  Street,  Strand,  London. 


SUDDEN  MOURNING. 

ire«n.  JAT  are  always  prorlded  with  experienced  dreoanaken  and  milliners, 
ready  to  trarel  to  any  part  of  the  kingdom,  free  of  expense  to  purchasers,  when 
the  emergencies  of  sudden  or  unexpeoM  mooming  require  the  immediate  exe- 
cntion  of  mourning  orders.  They  take  with  them  dresses,  bonnets,  and  millinery, 
besides  material  at  1«.  per  yard  and  upwards  from  the  piece,  all  marked  in  plain 
figures,  and  at  the  same  price  as  if  purchased  at  the  London  General  Mourning 
Warehouse,  in  Regent  Street.  Reasonable  estimates  also  giTen  for  household 
mourning  at  a  great  saving  to  large  or  small  families. 

J-  -A.  IT’S 

THE  LONDON  GENERAL  MOURNING  WAREHOUSE, 

243,  245, 247, 249,  and  251  Regent  Street. 


RICHARD  &  JOHN  SLACK, 

IR0III0R6ER  S  TO  RER  MAJESTY, 

336  STRAND,  OPPOSITE  SOMERSET  HOUSE. 
QLACK’S  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATE  is  n  coating  of 

O  pure  Silver  over  SuiCK’a  Nickkl,  a  metal  amalgamated  on  Chemicai. 
Prihcipliw,  almost  to  the  purity  and  whitenees  of  Silver,  which  renders  it,  as  a 
basis  for  Electro- Silvering,  the  best  article  that  can  be  produced,  while  the  fact 
of  twenty  years*  wear  is  ample  proof  of  its  durability. 

PRICE  OP  A  SERVICE,  SILVER  ELECTRO-PLATED. 


12  Table  Forks.. 
12  Dessert  do.  . . 
12  Table  Spoons 
It  Dessert  do.  .. 
12  Tea  do.  . . 
t  Balt  do.  . . 
1  Mustard  do.  . . 
6  Egg  do.  .. 
1  Gravy  do.  . . 
1  Soup  Ladle  . . 
1  Fish  Knife.... 

1  Butter  Knife 

2  Sauce  Ladles.. 
1  Sugar  Sifter  . . 
1  Sugar  Tongs.. 


II 

Ii 


A 

£ 

4.  d. 

£  4. 

d. 

£ 

4. 

d. 

£  4. 

d. 

1 

11 

0 

1  18 

0 

2 

4 

0 

2  10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  15 

0 

1 

10 

0 

1  18 

0 

2 
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0 

2  10 

0 

1 

0 

0 

1  10 

0 

1 

12 

0 

1  15 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  18 

0 

1 

2 

0 

1  10 

0 

0 

2 

0 

0  8 

0 

0 

4 

0 

0  4 

0 

0 

1 

0 

0  1 

6 

0 

2 

0 

0  2 

0 

0 

9 

0 

0  12 

0 

0  11 

0 

0  12 

0 

0 

6 

0 

0  7 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0  10 

6 

0 

9 

6 

0  13 

0 

0  15 

0 

0  16 

6 

0  11 

0 

0  13 

0 

0 

15 

6 

0  16 

6 

0 

2 

6 

0  8 

6 

0 

5 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

5 

6 

0  7 

0 

0 

8 

0 

0  9 

0 

0 

3 

0 

0  4 

9 

0 

4 

0 

0  5 

0 

0 

2 

6 

0  8 

0 

0 

8 

6 

0  4 

0 

8 

4 

0 

11  2 

8 

12  11 

_6 

18  19 

6 

QLD  GOODS  RE-SILVERED 


Cruet  Frames,  18<.  60.  to  70s. ;  Tea  and  Coffee  Servioee,  70s.  to  200«. ;  Corner 
Dishes,  £6  15<.  the  Set  of  Four ;  Cake  Baskets,  26«.  to50«. ;  and  every  a^cle  for 
the  Table  as  in  silver. 

aual  to  New.  RICHARD 

and  JOHN  SLACK  beg  to  call  attention  to  their  superior  method  of 
BLBOTBO-SILVEBING,  by  which  prooees  goods,  however  old,  can  be  rs- 
silversd  equal  to  new.— Estimatee  given  for  re^ilating. 

SLACK'S  TABLE  CUTLERY.  —  IVORY  TABLE 

KNIVES,  best  quality,  warranted  not  to  come  loose  in  the  handles,  and 
to  balance. 

Ist  size.  2nd  size.  Srd  size. 

1  Dozen . £0  16  0  £10  0  £12  0 

1  Pair  of  Carvers  ..046  056  060 

Messrs.  SLACK  have  been  celebrated  fifty  years  for  their  superior  manufac¬ 
ture  of  Table  Knives. 

SLACK’S  BATH  WAREHOUSE  contains  the  largest 

assortment,  at  the  lowest  prices,  of  Shower  and  Sponging  Baths,  from 
7s,  60. ;  Hip  Baths,  from  15<. ;  Pen  Baths,  18«.  60. ;  Sets  of  Toilet  Ware,  18«. 

O  LACK’S  DISH-COVERS  in  Britannia  Metal  and  Block- 

tin.  The  greatest  variety  of  patterns  always  on  show,  commsnclng  at 
ISi.  the  Bet  of  Six.  Ditto  (juoen’t  Pattern,  284.  Silver  Pattern,  with  electro¬ 
plated  handlee,  49<. 

O  LACK’S  “  STRAND  ”  RAZOR  excels  all  others.  Price, 

k?  One  Shilling.  Sent  free  to  any  part  on  receipt  of  14  stamps  ;  the  money 
returned  if  not  approved  of. 

OLACK’S  FENDER  and  FIRE-IRON  WAREHOUSE 

is  the  most  economical,  consistent  with  quality. 

Every  New  Design  always  on  show. 

Black  Fenders,  Ss.  60.  to  6j. 

Bronzed  Fenders,  IO4.  to  3Ui. 

Bright  Steel  and  Ormolu,  654.  to  1204. 

Ikxl-room  Fire-irons,  8s.  to  6s.  90. 

Drawing-room  ditto,  IO4.  60.  to  6O4. 

Improved  Coal-Boxes,  44.  60.  to  SO.'. 

Bronzed  Kettles  and  Stands,  184.  60.  to  86s. 

Tea  Urns,  best  London  Make,  454.  to  954. 

Iron  Trays,  set  of  'Three,  94.  60.  to  8O4. 

Papier  Mochd  ditto,  804.  to  954. 

Copper  Teakettles,  64.  60.  to  144.  6<i. 

CLACK’S  KITCHEN  SETS  of  CULINARY  REQUl- 

^  BITES. 

First  Prize  Set .  £3  0  0 

Medium  Set  .  8  11  0 

Het  .  24  19  0 

illustrated  catalogue  gratis, 

or  sent  post-free,  containing  upwards  of  850  Engravings,  and  Prices  of 
Fenders,  Fire-Irons,  Fumisliing  Ironmongery,  Black’s  Nickel  and  Electro-plated 
Wares,  Table  Cutlery,  Ac.  No  person  should  furnish  without  one. 


CLACK’ 

k3  or  sent 


RICHAHD  &  JOHN  SIiACK, 

ZZ2>02a'AA02TGh:E:X2/S  TO  Id:  A.  JEST  "Sr, 

336  STRAND,  W. 


13  Great  Marlborough  Street  ^ 

HURST  &  BLACKETT’S  NEW  WORKS 

NOTES  OF  TRAVEL  IN  SOUTH  AFRICA 

By  C.  J.  ANDERflgoN,  Author  of  **  Lake  NyamI,”  5ic.  Edited  by  L.  Llovd 
Author  of  “  Field  Sports  of  the  North.”  1  vol.  8vo.,  with  Portrait,  1^. 

CELEBRITIES  I  HAVE  KNOWN;  WITH 

EPISODES.  POLI'nCAL,  SOCIAL,  SPORTING,  and  THEATRIC  at, 
By  Lord  Wiluam  Pitt  Lennox.  2  vols.  demy  8vo.,  304.  liseA 

Among  other  distingnished  persons  mentioned  in  this  work  are  George  IV 
WilUam  IV.,  Louis  XVIII.,  Louis  Philippe,  Napoleon  III.,  Eugene  Beauharnais’ 
the  Duke  of  Wellington,  the  Marquises  of  Anglesea,  Worcester,  and  Waterford! 
the  Earl  of  Derby,  Lords  Raglan,  I’etersham,  and  George  Bentinck,  M.  Thiei^ 
Oonnt  D’Orsay,  Beau  Brummell,  Sirs  G.  Wombwell,  Lumley  Skeffington,  and 
Massey  Stanley,  Admiral  Rous,  Messrs.  Charles  Greville,  Wellesley  Pole,  Fitziqy 
Stanhope,  James  Morrell,  Delm6  Radcliffe,  Moreton  Berkeley,  Thomas  Moon. 
Theodore  Hook,  W.  Elliston,  G.  F.  Cooke,  Miss  O’Neil,  Mi^  Jordan,  Ac. 

SECOND  EDITION  OF  COSITAS  ESPA- 

NOLAS ;  or.  Every  Day  Life  in  Spain.  By  Mrs.  Harvet,  of  Ickwell 
Bury.  8vo.,  154. 

A  charming  book,  fresh,  lively,  and  amusing.** — /\M. 

RECOLLECTIONS  OF  COLONEL  DE 

OONNEVILLB.  Edited  from  the  French  by  Charlotte  M.  Yonok, 
Author  of .“  The  Heir  of  Redclyfle,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  2l4. 


THE  NEW  AND  POPULAR  NOVELS. 

DIANE.  By  Mrs.  Macquoid,  Author  of 

“  Patty,”  Ac.  2  vols.,  214. 

THE  SQUIRE’S  LEGACY.  By  Mary  Cecil 

Hat,  Author  of  ‘*  Old  Myddelton’s  Mongy.**  3  vids. 

MY  LOVE,  SHE’S  BUT  A  LASSIE.  By 

the  Author  of  '*  Qneenie.”  8  vols. 

**  This  story  is  a  pleasant  one.  The  interest  of  the  reader  is  maintained  till 
the  end.” — fist. 

WILD  HYACINTH.  By  Mrs.  Randolph, 

Author  of  ”  Gentianella,**  Ac.  3  vols. 

**  This  book  is  excellent  in  tone  and  clever  in  execution.  The  characters  are 
■well  drawn  and  skilfally  developed.” — Standard. 

OFF  THE  ROLL.  By  Katharine 

Author  of  “  'The  Queen  of  the  Regiment,”  Ac.  3  vols. 

'*  A  very  pretty  story,  told  with  both  pathos  and  humour.' 


King, 


-Standard. 


THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE. 


LONDON  OFFICE  FOR  ADVERTISEMENTS, 

84  FLEET  STREET,  E.C. 


From  ths  ••  PALL  MALL  GAZETTE;*  April  2945, 1872. 

**  THE  TRIBUNE  is  bepond  ampars  the  most  influential  Newspaper  in 
Ameriem;  ii  is  for  the  United  States  what  our  own  *  leading  Journal*  it  in 
England.'* 

TO  ENGLISH  ADVERTISERS. 

THE  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  published  daily  in  New  York,  circulates  in 
every  State  and  Territory  of  America,  and  in  the  principal  Cities  of  Europe, 
where  it  may  be  found  in  the  mort  important  Hotels,  Clnbe,  Banking  Hooms, 
Ac.  It  is  placed  on  board  every  Steamship  leaving  New  York  for  England. 

Its  readers  comprise  the  most  wealthy  classes,  great  numbers  of  whom  visi 
England  yearly,  and  bay  largely  here.  These  are  the  classes  whom  English 
advertisers  want  to  reach,  and  this  large  and  profitable  American  business  can 
be  obtained,  or  increased,  by  advertising  in  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE,  pre¬ 
cisely  as  English  busineeB  is  obtained  by  advertising  in  a  leading  London  paper. 
The  value  of  the  American  trade  is  ■well  known.  The  value  of  THE  TRIBUNE 
as  a  means  of  securing  it  is  now  understood  by  some  of  the  best  Ixindon  houses, 
as  may  be  seen  by  Its  European  advertising  columns.  They  have  found  that  a 
permanent  American  connection  can  be  established  by  making  themselves  known 
to  Americans  in  advance  of  their  coming  to  England. 

English  Advertisements  are  inserted  in  special  columns,  whidi  have  bdooma 
familiar  to  the  American  public,  and  are  regularly  consulted  by  intending 
travellen,  and  by  American  houses  doing  butiness  with  England. 


From  the  "SATURDAY  REVIEW,"  Novernbtr  m,  1872. 

"For  rnany  years  the  NEW  YORK  TRIBUNE  has  been  the  most  widely 
circulated  paper  in  the  Northern  States.** 


Letters  respecting  Advertisements  or  Subscriptions  to  be  addressed  to  Mr.  J.  T. 
Hiohiakd,  the  New  York  Tribune  Office,  84  Fleet  Street,  B.C. 


BEST  AND  CHEAPEST  METHOD 

OF 

PERMANENT  PHOTOGRAPHIC  BOOK  ILLUSTRATIONS 

IS  THB 

A  UTOTYPE  printing  process,  adopted  by  the 

Tmstees  of  the  British  Museum,  the  Learned  Societies,  and  the  Leading 

Publishers.  _  _ 

For  Terms  and  Specimens,  address  SPENCER,  SAWYER,  BIRD  A  CO. 
Autotype  Patentees  and  Printers,  36A  Rathbone  Pl^,  W. 
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FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 


A  NEW  AND  CHEAPER  EDITION  OF 

the  universe  ;  or,  The  Infinitely  Great  and  Infinitely  Little.  By 
p.  A.  PoccHir,  M.D.  Illustrated  by  272  EngraTings  on  Wood  and  a 
Frontispiece  in  Colours.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth  extra,  12*.  6d.  [ImmediaUlif. 

the  southern  states  of  AMERICA. 

An  Illustrated  Record  of  an  extensiTO  Tour  of  Observation  during  the 
Years  1878-74,  through  what  were  formerly  the  Slave  States  of  the 
American  Union.  By  Edward  Kino.  With  Maps,  and  586  Engravings 
on  Wood  from  Original  Sketches  by  J.  Wells  Champnet.  Large  8vo., 
cloth  extra,  31*.  M,  [Immediately, 


A  TRIP  TO  MUSIC-LAND;  a  Fairy  Tale, 

orming  an  Allegrorical  and  Pictorial  Exposition  of  the  Elements  of  Music. 
By  Emma  L.  Shedlock.  Illustrated  by  Twenty  Full-page  Pictures  of  a 
highly  amnsing  character,  from  Designs  by  J.  Kino  James.  Post  4to., 
cloth,  10*.  M.  [In  November, 


the  poets  and  poetry  of  SCOTT. Am), 

from  the  Earliest  to  the  Present  Time ;  oomprislng  Characteristic  Selections 
from  the  Works  of  the  more  noteworthy  Scottish  Poets,  with  Biographical 
and  Critical  Notices.  By  James  Giunt  Wimon.  Illustrated  by  Portraits 
engraved  on  Steel.  VoL  I. — Thomas  the  Rhymer,  A.D.  1226,  to  Richard 
Gall,  A.D.  1776.  Medium  8vo.,  cloth,  12*.  M,  [/a  November, 


London :  BLACEIE  &  SON,  Paternoster  Bnildings. 


Just  published,  in  8vo.,  price  7*.  6<f.,  cloth. 

STUDY  of  HAMLET.  By  Frank  A.  Marshall. 

London :  LONGMANS  ds  CO. 


rpHE  QUARTERLY  REVIEW,  No.  278,  is  pAblished 

X  THIS  DAY. 

OOKTKIYTS  * 

I.-MEMOIRS  OP  SAINT  SIMON, 
n.— TROUT  AND  TROUT  FISHING, 
in.— WILLIAM  BORLASB,  ST.  AUBYN,  AND  POPE. 

IV _ DRINK :  THE  VICE  AND  THE  DISEASE. 

V.— ICELANDIC  ILLUSTRATIONS  OP  ENGLISH. 

VL— THE  MAULE8  OF  PANMURE. 

VII.— RUSSIAN  PROVERBS. 

VIII.— CENSUS  OF  ENGLAND  AND  WALES. 

IX.- THE  CONSERVATIVE  GOVERNMENT. 

X.— NOTE  TO  THE  ARTICLE  ON  “CHURCH  LAW  AND  CHURCH 
PROSPECTS”  in  No.  277. 

JOHN  MURRAY,  Albemarle  Street. 


BLACKWOOD’S  MAGAZINE  for  NOVEMBER,  1876. 

No.  DCCXXI.  Price  2*.  M. 


CONTKfTS. 

THE  FRENCH  WAR  PREPARATIONS  IN  1870. 
THE  DUTCH  AND  THEIR  DEAD  CITIES. 

THE  DILEMMA.— Part  VII. 

AN  UNSPOKEN  QUESTION. 

A  WANDERER’S  LETTER. 

LEGENDS  AND  FOLK-LORE  OP  NORTH  WALES. 
A  SONG  FOR  GALATEA. 

THE  ELF-KING’S  YOUNGEST  DAUGHTER. 
SUNDRY  SUBJECTS— Wkathmr. 


W.  BLACKWOOD  St  SONS,  Edinburgh  and  London. 


Fourth  Thousand. — Dedicated  by  command  to  HJE.H.  the  Duke  of 
Edinburgh. 

SONGS  for  SAILORS.  By  W.  C.  Bennett.  Crown  8to. 

8*.  M.  A  Cheaper  Edition,  1*.  Homing  Poet.—**  Spirited,  melodious,  and 
vigorously  graphic.”  Daily  Nete$.’—**Yerj  spirited.”  Pall  Mall  Oeuette, — 
“  Really  admirable.”  Illustrated  London  A«r*.—“  Right  vrell  done.”  Morning 
AdvertUer,—**  Sure  of  a  vdde  popularity.”  Ecbo.—**  Songs  such  as  sailors  most 
enjoy.”  Examiner.-”  Pull  of  incident  and  strongly  expressed  sentiment.” 
Oraphic. — “  We  may  fairly  say  that  Dr.  Bennett  has  taken  up  the  mantle  ot 
Dibdin.” 

HENRY  S.  KING  St  CO.,  65  Comhill,  and  12  Paternoster  Row. 


■TvEAR  ENGLAND.  New  Song.  By  Louis  Diehl.— 

■bJ  signor  FOLI  will  SING  this  favourite  Song  at  all  his  Concerts  on  his 
autumnal  tour. 

London :  ROBERT  COCKS  &  CO.,  Publishers. 

IV/rUSIC. — Ladies  and  Gentlemen  forming  a  Music  Library 

ItJ.  are  respectfully  referred  to  ROBERT  COCKS  St  CO.’S  CATALOGUE 
of  high-class  MUSIC,  oomprising  a  list  of  more  than  400  theoretical  and  standard 
works  by  Albrechtsberger,  Cherubini,  Reicba,  Marx,  Beethoven,  Handel,  Haydn, 
Mosart,  Boyce,  Bach,  Campagnoli,  Corelli,  Corfe,  Csemys  Drouet,  Fetid, 
Hamilton,  Herzog,  lleiasiger,  Rinck,  W.  T.  Beet,  J.  Hopkins,  Dr.  Rimbault, 
John  Bishop,  Joseph  Warren,  Rossini,  Spohr,  Duport,  Rode,  Baillot,  Viotti,  and 
Weber.  Gratis  and  post  free. 

IVTESSRS.  COCKS  &  CO.,  of  New  Burlington  Street, 

AtA.  have  just  issned  a  CATALOGUE  of  PIANOFORTE  MUSIC  by 
BRINLBY  RICHARDS  and  GEORGE  FREDERICK  WEST.  A  lUt  of  more 
than  500  of  the  works,  both  original  and  transcript,  of  these  eminent  composers 
is  presented  to  the  public  post  free.  So  wide  a  range  for  selection,  where  all  is 
excellent,  cannot  but  be  serviceable  both  to  teachers  and  amateurs. — Vide  the 
Hudder^ld  Weekly  News. 


LONDON  LIBRARY,  12  ST.  JAMES’S  SQUARE. 

Just  Published,  in  One  Volume,  super-royal  8vo.,  pp.  1,062.  Price,  12*.  to  Mem* 
bers ;  16*.  to  Non-Members. 

pATALOGUE  of  the  LONDON  LIBRARY.  FOURTH 

EDITION.  With  Preface,  Laws  and  Regulations,  List  of  Members,  and 
Classified  Index  of  Subjects, 


TRUBNER  &  CO.’S  LIST. 


FORTHCOMING  WORKS. 

An  ANALYSIS  of  RELIGIOUS  BELIEF.  By  Viscount 

Amberixt.  In  2  vola.,  demy  8vo.  [Early  in  January, 

HAFIZ  of  SHIrAZ  :  Selections  from  bis  Poems.  Translated 

by  Hkrman  Bicknbll.  In  one  magnifioent  volume,  small  4to.,  printed  on 
fine  stout  plate  paper,  vrlth  appropriate  Oriental  bordering  In  gold  and 
colour,  and  Illustrations  by  J.  R.  Herbert,  RJL.  [Ettrly  in  November, 

JONAS  FISHER.  A  Poem  in  Brown  and  White.  Crown 

[In  a  fete  days. 

REVERBERATIONS.  Revised.  With  a  Chapter  from  My 

Autobiography.  By  W.  M.  W.  Call,  M.A.,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo, 

[In  a  few  day*. 

The  PENTATEUCH  and  BOOK  of  JOSHUA  in  Face  of  the 

SCIENCE  and  MORAL  SENSE  of  oar  Ago.  By  a  Potsician.  Crown 
8vo.  [Next  week. 

The  INDIAN  SONG  of  SONGS,  from  the  Sanskrit  of  the 

Gita  Oovinda  of  Jayadera.  By  Edwin  Arnold,  M.A.,  FJUG.S.  (of 
University  Colletp,  Oxford),  formerly  Princi^  of  Poona  College,  and 
Fellow  of  the  University  of  Bombay.  Crovni  8vo.  [In  a  ^  days. 

The  IHSTORY  of  INDIA,  from  the  Earliest  Period.  By 

J.  Talbots  Wheeler.  Vol.  IV.  Demy8vo.  [In  November.'^ 

KASHMIR  and  KASHGHAR.  A  Narrative  of  the  Journey 

of  the  Embassy  to  Kashghar  in  1878-74.  By  H.  W.  Bbllbw,  C.S.I. 
Demy  8vo.  [In  November, 

CHINESE  LANGUAGE  and  LITERATURE.  Two  Lec¬ 
tures  delivered  at  the  Royal  Institution  by  R.  K.  Douotjis,  of  the  British 
Museum,  and  Professor  ot  Chinese  at  King’s  College.  Crovm  8vo. 

[Ainrt  week. 

The  CHINESE  CLASSICS.  Translated  into  English,  with 

Preliminary  Seeays  and  Explanatory  Notes.  By  Jambs  Lsqoe,  D.D., 
LL.D.  VoL  HI.  The  Ske-King,  or  Book  of  Ancient  Chinese  Poetry. 
Crovrn  8vo.  [Early  in  January. 

The  PRINCIPLES  of  COMPARATIVE  PHILOLOGY. 

By  A.  H.  Batch,  Fdlow  and  Tutor  of  Qaeen’s  CoQegs,  Oxford.  Second 
B^tion.  Crown  Svo.  [Next  week. 

LANGUAGE  and  its  STUDY,  with  especial  reference  to  the 

Indo-European  Family  of  Languages.  Seven  Lectures  by  W.  D.  Whitbet, 
ProfessOT  of  Sanskrit  in  Yale  College,  New  Haven.  Edited  by  Dr.  B. 
Morbis.  Crown  8vd.  [/a  November. 

The  CERA  LINDA  BOOK.  A  Frisian  Manuscript  of  the 

Thirteenth  Century.  Now  first  edited,  with  a  Dntch  ’Translation  by 
Dr.  J.  G.  Ottema.  'Translated  into  English  by  W.  R.  Baxdbach.  Demy 
8vo.  [In  November, 

SKETCHES  of  ANGIX)-JEWISH  HISTORY.  By  James 

PicciOTTO.  Demy  8vo.,  handsomely  bound  in  doth,  abont  iiO  pp. 

NOTES  on  FORESTRY.  By  C.  F.  Ameby.  Crown  8vo. 

[Jh  a  few  detye. 

The  INTERNATIONAL  NUMISMATA  ORIENTALIA. 

Part  n.  The  Urtnki  Tnrkumius.  By  Stanlet  Labb  Poole.  Royal  4to., 
pp.  xiL-44,  and  Six  Plates.  [Shortly, 


RECENT  WORKS 

The  MARTYRDOM  oP  MAN.  By  Winwood  Rbadb. 

Seccmd  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  544,  cloth,  7*.  bd. 

The  POSITIVE  PIHLOSOPHY  of  AUGUSTE  COMTE. 

Freely  Translated  and  Condensed  by  Harriet  Martinkau.  Beoond 
Edition.  In  2  vols.,  demy  Svo.,  pp.  484  and  484,  cloth,  25*. 

PROBLEMS  of  LIFE  and  MIND.  By  George  Henry 

Lewes.  2  voli.  Demy  8vo.,  cloth.  Vol.  I.,  pp.  xvL-472, 12*.  Vol.  II., 

pp.  662, 16*. 

The  ENIGMAS  of  LIFE.  By  W.  R.  Greg.  Ninth  Edition, 

with  a  Postscript.  Crovm  8vo.,  pp.  xxii.-ll4,  cloth,  10*.  bd. 

The  CREED  of  CHRISTENDOM.  Its  Foundations  con¬ 
trasted  with  it*  Saperstruotore.  By  W.  B.  Greg.  Fourth  Edition,  with 
a  new  Introduction.  2  vols.  Crovm  8vo.,  pp.  oxxiv.-156  and  284,  cL  15*. 

POLITICAL  PROBLEMS  for  our  AGE  and  COUNTRY. 

By  W.  R.  Qrbu.  Demy  8vo.,  pp.  842,  cloth,  10*.  bd. 

The  CELT,  the  ROMAN,  and  the  SAXON  :  a  History  of  the 

Early  Inhabitants  of  Britain  down  to  the  Conversion  of  the  Anglo-Shxons 
to  Christianity.  Illnstrated  by  the  Andent  Remains  broai^t  to  Light 
by  Recent  Reeearob.  By  Thomas  Wbioht,  Beq.,  M.A.,  Fj8.A.71to. 
Third  Edition,  carefully  revised,  with  Additions.  Crown  8vo.,  with  nearly 
800  EngravingB,  pp.  xiv.-562,  cloth,  14*. 

FUSANQ ;  or,  The  Discovery  of  America  W  Chinese  Bud¬ 
dhist  Priesu  in  the  Fifth  Century.  By  Charles  G.  Lelabd.  Crovm  8vo., 
pp.  XX.-212,  cloth,  7*.  6<l. 

The  ROMANTIC  LEGEND  of  SAKYA  BUDDHA.  From 

the  Cbinese-Sanskrit.  By  the  Rev.  Samuel  Bral.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  xlL-SSO, 
cloth,  12*. 

The  MESSENGER :  a  Poem.  By  Thomas  Sinclair,  M.A. 

Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  174,  cloth,  5*. 

The  ILIAD  and  ODYSSEY  of  INDIA.  By  Edwin  Arnold, 

M.A.,  F.B.G.8.,  4c.  Fcp.  8vo.,  pp.  24,  sewed,  1*. 

The  SPIRITS’  BOOK,  containing  the  Principles  of  SPIRITIST 

doctrine  in  the  Immortality  of  the  Soul,  4c.,  4c.,  according  to  the 
Teachings  of  Spirit*  of  High  Degree,  transmitted  through  various  Mediums. 
Collected  and  set  in  order  by  Allan  Kardrc.  Translated  by  Abba 
Blackwell.  Crown  8vo.,  pp.  612,  cloth,  7*.  bd. 
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The  EDINBURGH  REVIEW,  No.  290,  Octobbb 


CojrncNTs:— 

1.  THE  FINANCIAL  GRIEVANCE  OP  IRELAND. 

а.  RECENT  EDITIONS  OP  MOLlfiRB. 

8.  FOREST  MANAGEMENT. 

4.  THE  RERESBY  MEMOIRS. 

5.  EWALD’S  HISTORY  OF  ISRAEL. 

б.  THE  PROGRESS  OP  THE  KINGDOM  OF  ITALY. 

7.  LAWSON'S  TRAVELS  IN  NEW  GUINEA. 

8.  A  PRUSSIAN  CAMPAIGN  IN  HOLLAND. 

9.  THE  MUNICIPAL  GOVERNMENT  OP  LONDON. 


Medium  8to.,  illustrated  by  Six  Folding  Coloured  Maps,  numerous  Plates  and 
Folding  Sections,  pp.  568,  cloth,  42<. 

The  JUMMOO  and  KASHMIR  TEREirORIES. 

A  Geographical  Account  By  Frkdrhick  Drkw,  P.R.GE.,  P.0.8_ 
.  Associate  of  the  Royal  School  of  Mines ;  late  of  the  Maharaja  of  Kashmir's 
Service. 

« It  has  rarely  been  our  good  fortune  to  read  so  lucidly  planned  a  book  as 

Mr.  Drew’s . Every  chapter  is  deeply  interesting.  The  importance  and 

vaJne  of  the  work  in  a  scientific  point  of  view  are  very  great,  and  the  five  maps, 
which  are  arranged  respectively  as  the  general,  the  snow,  the  political,  the 
faith,  and  the  race  maps,  are  the  most  complete  within  our  knowledge.”— 
Spectator. 

**  It  is  pre-eminently  a  storehouse  of  valuable  facts.  Each  of  these  facts  is 
plainly  put  before  the  reader,  and  no  one  can  rise  from  a  perusal  (rf  Mr.  Drew’s 
volume  without  knowing  very  much  that  is  fresh  about  the  countries  treated 
of.  Mr.  Drew's  work  is  most  methodically  arrangred,  and  a  good  index  renders 

it  still  more  valuable  as  a  book  of  reference . We  imagine — so  precise  and 

full  is  the  book  before  ns— that  many  j'ears  will  pass  before  any  otlunr  author 
will  attempt  to  treat  of  a  subject  which  Mr.  Drew  has  so  thoroughly  exhausl^ 

. The  maps  which  conclude  the  volume  are,  in  our  opinion,  by  far  the  best 

of  the  region  yet  published.” — Athenoeum. 

*<  One  of  the  most  valuable  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  Indian  geograi^y 

which  we  have  been  called  upon  to  notice  for  some  years  past . We  are  able 

to  speak  of  the  author's  work  in  terms  of  unqualified  praise . 'The  maps 

deserve  more  than  a  passing  notice,  for  it  is  but  rarely  that  English  works  of 
travel  are  illustrated  cartographically  in  so  liberal  and  unexceptional  a  manner.” 
— Geographical  Magazine. 

Second  Edition,  crown  8vo.,  pp.  552,  cloth,  with.Map,  8«.  6<2. 

The  PRINCES  of  INDIA.  An  Historical 

Narrative  of  the  Princ'pal  Events  from  the  Invasion  of  Mahmoud  of 
Ghizni  to  that  of  Nadir  Shah.  By  Sir  Edward  Sulltvax,  Bart., 
Author  of  “  Letters  on  India,”  “  Trip  to  the  Trenches,”  “  Rambles  in 
North  and  South  America,"  &c. 

Extract  from  Preface. 

'The  following  pages  were  commenced  after  a  journey  through  India  and 
Ceylon  some  years  ago  ;  they  do  not  lay  claim  to  the  rank  of  history ;  neither 
will  they  satisfy  the  ”  immortal  longings  ”  of  the  real  student,  but  they  may 
perhaps  help  to  turn  more  attention  to  the  romantic  chronicles  of  a  country 
unequalled  in  the  world  for  the  magnificence  of  its  natural  aspects,  and  that  has 
produced  some  of  the  noblest  sovereigns,  warriors,  and  statesmen  that  adorn  the 
annals  of  any  age,  people,  or  country.  'The  author  has  inserted  nothing  with¬ 
out  authority,  and  he  believes  he  has  consulted  every  work  or  article  that  has 
been  written  on  India,  in  the  English  or  French  languages. 

New  Edition.  Scale,  86  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  29  inches  by  33. 

INDIA— STANFORD’S  NEW  PORTABLE 

MAP  OF  INDIA ;  Exhibiting  the  Ihresent  Divisions  of  the  Country 
according  to  the  most  recent  Purveys ;  showing  also  the  adjacent 
territories  of  Belucbistan.  Afghanistan,  Turkestan,  the  Chinese  Empi^ 
Burmah,  and  Siam.  The  Railwa}  s.  Rivers,  Canals,  Mountain  Passes,  and 
the  Elevations  above  the  Sea  are  clearly  indicated ;  and  the  Boundaries  of 
the  Provinces,  the  Bengal,  Bombay  and  Madras  Presidencies,  the  Districts 
under  British  and  Native  Government,  and  the  French  and  Portuguese 
I’ossessions,  are  distinctively  coloured.  Price,  Coloiued,  6r. ;  Mounted  on 
Linen,  in  Case,  8«. ;  or  on  Roller,  Varnished,  11«. 

Scale,  33  miles  to  an  inch ;  size,  27  inches  by  32. 

BUEMAH,  &c. — A  Map  showing  the  various 

Routes  proposeti  for  connecting  China  with  India  and  Europe  through 
Burmah,  and  developing  the  'Trade  of  Eastern  Bengal,  Burmah,  and 
China.  Prepared  under  the  direction  of  John  Oqilvy  Hay,  F.B.GB. 
Coloured,  3^. ;  Mounted,  in  Case,  5j. 

”  A  map,  preparetl  under  the  direction  of  Mr.  John  Ogilvy  Hay,  F.R.G.S.,  has 
jn.9t  been  publL«bed,  ‘  showing  the  various  routes  propos^  for  connecting  China 
with  India  and  Europe  through  Burmah,  and  for  developing  the  trade  of  Eastern 
Bengal,  Burmah,  and  China.'  It  must  not  be  suppo(^  from  this  description 
that  the  area  embraced  by  the  map  extends  from  China  to  Europe.  It  includes 
simply  Assam,  Pegu,  Eastern  Bengal,  and  West  Yunnan,  or  that  part  of  the 
Indo-Chinese  countries  in  which  Englishmen  are  most  dir^ly  interested  The 
scale,  30  miles  to  the  inch,  has  enabled  the  engraver  to  use  large  letters  in 
printing  the  names  of  places,  and  to  represent,  without  crowding  or  confusion, 
a  considerable  number  of  the  routes  followed  by  recent  travellers,  or  suggested 
os  new  lines  of  commercial  intercourse.” — Timet. 

With  Coloured  Map,  crown  8vo.,  cloth,  6i. 

CHINA.-The  FOREIGNER  in  FAR  CATHAY. 

By  W.  H.  Medhuhst,  H.B.M.  Consul,  Shanghai. 

Contents  : — Introductory — Position  of  Foreigners — Character  and  Habits  of 
Foreign  Residents— Missionaries— Consuls  and  Cu  ^oms  Authorities — Customs  of 
the  Chinese —Shop  Signs — Advertising — Mandarin  Yamens — Opinm  Smoking — 
Infanticide— Eiiting  and  Drinking — Social  Institutions  -Correspondence  and  the 
Press — Modes  of  Sepulture  —Use  of  the  Written  Character  for  Decoration  — IToper 
Names — Travelling  and  Porterage — Character  of  the  Chinese — Concluding  Re¬ 
marks — And  an  Appendix,  containing  a  Specimen  of  Chinese  Mnsic,  writh  Originkl 
Words  and  English  Literal  Translation. 

“  It  is  a  volume  which  will  amply  repay  penrsal,  ahd  that  man  must  be  very 
Impervious  to  knowledge  who  lays  it  down  without  having  gained  from  its  pag« 
an  intelligent  insight  into  the  strange  and  much  misrepresented  world  of  China.*' 
— Saturday  Review.  ^ 

“  Wc  must  be  thankful  to  the  author  who  has  given  us  much  that  is  thoroughly 
reliable  of  China  as  it  is,  which  we  should  look  for  in'  vain  elsewhere.” — Spectator 
”  'There  is  not  an  intelligent  reader  in  Europe  who  will  not  be  edified  and 
amused  by  a  perusal  of  this  little  book.” — Londm  and  China  Telegraph. 

Scale,  90  miles  to  an  inch  ;  size,  26  inches  by  22. 

CHINA— MAP  of  CHINA.  By  J.  Areowsmith. 

Sheet,  Coloured,  3j.  ;  Mounted,  in  Case,  5j. 


HIGGLEDY-PIGGLEDY,  By  the  Right  Hon. 

E.  H.  KNATCHBUU.-HroEf>sEN,  M.P.  With  Nine  Illustrations  from 
Original  Designs  by  Richard  Doyle,  engraved  on  Wood  by  G.  Pearson. 
Crown  Svo.  price  6#.  a  fete  days. 

The  INDIAN  ALPS  and  How  we  Crossed  them ; 

a  Narrative  of  Two  Years’  Residence  in  the  Himalayas,  and  Two  Months' 
Tour  In  the  Interior.  By  a  Lady  Pioneer.  With  about  160  Illustrations 
from  Drawings  by  the  Authoress.  Imperial  8vo.  [/«  November, 

LIFE,  WORK,  and  OPINIONS  of  HEINRICH 

HEINB.*  By  William  SnaAND.  2  vols.  8vo.  with  Portrait  of  Heine, 
price  28l  November. 

LECTURES  DELIVERED  in  AMERICA  in  1874. 

By  Charles  Kihoslet,  F.L.S.  F.G.8.  late  Rector  of  Eversleigh.  Crown 
8vo.  ^ce  5«. 

SOME  QUESTIONS  of  the  DAY.  By  the  Author 

of  “  Amy  Herbert,”  ”  Thoughts  for  the  Age,”  8ic.  Crown  8vo.  2t.  id. 

[On  Saturday  next. 

CHIPS  from  a  GERMAN  WORKSHOP.  By  F. 

Max  MULLER,  M.A.  Vol.  IV.  Essays  chiefly  on  the  Science  of  Language, 
completiag  the  Work,  with  Index  to  Vols.  III.  A  IV.  8vo.  18j. 

The  LAW  of  NATIONS  CONSIDERED  as 

INDEPENDENT  POLITICAL  COMMUNITIES;  the  Rights  and  Duties 
of  Nations  in  Time  of  War.  By  Sir  Travers  Twiss,  D.C.L.  P.B.S.  New 
Edition,  revised,  with  Copious  Additions.  8vo.  2U.  [Next  week. 


The  EMOTIONS  and  the  WILL.  By  Alexander 

Bain,  IJ..D.  Profasnor  of  TziglR’  In  the  Unlvendty  of  Aberdeen.  Third 
Edition,  revised  and  in  paM  re-written.  8vo.  price  15«. 

■  ,  [Early  in  November. 

DISSERTATIONS  and  DISCUSSIONS,  Political, 

Philosophical,  and  Historical.  By  John  Stuart  Mill.  New  Editions. 
4  vols.  8va  £2  7t. 

The  ORATION  of  DEMOSTHENES  on  the 

CROWN.  Translated  by  the  Right  Hon.  Sir  R.  P.  Collier.  Crown  8vo. 
price  5j. 

JOURNAL  of  the  REIGNS  of  KINGS 

GEORGB  IV.  and  WILLIAM  IV.  By  the  late  C.  C.  F.  Grkvillk. 
^ted  by  Henry  Reeve,  Bsii.  Fifth  Edition.  3  vols.  8to.  36«. 


The  GOLDEN  JOURNEY,  and  other  Verses.  By 

JuuA  Goddard.  Crown  8vo.  price  St. 


AIR  and  ITS  RELATIONS  to  LIFE  ;  Substance 

of  a  Course  of  Lectures  delivered  at  the  Royal  InsUtntion.  By  Walter 
Noel  Hartley,  F.C.S.  Small  8vo.  Woodcuts,  €t. 


The  THEORY  of  HEAT.  By  J.  Clerk  Maxwell, 

M.A.  LL.l).  Fourth  Edition,  revised,  with  Additions.  (Edited,  in  Tezt- 
Books  of  Science,  by  T.  M.  GuoDE^'E,  M.A.)  Small  8vo.  3^.  6d. 

[On  Friday  next. 

The  TRANSITS  of  VENUS,  from  the  first  observed 

in  1639  to  the  Transit  of  2012.  By  R.  A.  Proctor,  B.A.  Second  Edition, 
witli  20  Plates  (12  Coloured)  and  38  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vo.  Ht.  6d. 


GANOT’S  ELEMENTARY  TREATISE  on 

PHYSms.  'Translated  and  Edited  by  E.  Atkinson,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Seventh  Edition,  with  4  Colonred  Plates  and  758  Woodcuts.  Cr.  8vo.  15t. 


GANOT'S  NATURAL  PHILOSOPHY  for  General 

Readers  and  Young  Persons.  Translated  by  E.  Atkin.son,  Ph.D.  F.C.S. 
Second  Edition,  with  2  Plates  and  429  Woodcuts.  Crown  8vq.  7«.  Gd. 


The  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ATLAS  of  MODERN 

GEOGRAPHY,  in  31  Ooloured  Maps,  drawn  and  engraved  by  E.  Wklijcr. 
Edited  by  the  Rev.  G.  Butler,  M.A  New  Edition.  Imperial  8vo. 
bound,  bt.  _ 
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